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New York in National Politics. 


N THE COMING campaign New York promises to 
hold a unique position. It is likely to furnish the 
presidential candidate of both the great parties. One 
of them, Theodore Roosevelt, it is certain to furnish. 
There is a fair probability that Alton B. Parker will 
head the Democratic ticket. Other New Yorkers 
whose names are coupled with the Democratic candi- 
dacy are William R. Hearst and George B. McClellan. 
This honor which New York is likely to attain will 
be something newin politics. No State up to this 
time has ever furnished the nominee of both the great 
parties in any single presidential contest. The nearest 
that any State ever came to winning this distinction 
was in 1860, when Illinois contributed Lincoln, the 
Republican standard-bearer, and Douglas, the Demo- 
cratic nominee. But Douglas was the nominee of one 
wing of his party only, the Northern section. The 
Southern element put up Breckinridge, and got 72 
electoral votes, as compared with 12 for Douglas, 
though Douglas was ahead of Breckinridge in the 
popular vote. 

Thus far New York has contributed only two Presi- 
dents by election-- Van Buren and Cleveland. Roose- 
velt is likely to be added to this number in 1904. New 
York has contributed nine Vice-Presidents, however 

Burr, Clinton, Tompkins, Van Buren, Fillmore, 
Wheeler, Arthur, Morton, and Roosevelt. Van Buren 
went to the presidency by election immediately after- 
ward, and Fillmore, Arthur, and Roosevelt attained 
that office through the death of the elected incumbent. 

Oddly enough, considering the State’s weight in the 
national scale, the Republican party has never taken 
its presidential candidate from New York, but it will 
do this in 1904. That party, however, has taken five 
of its vice-presidential nominees—-Wheeler, Arthur, 
Morton, Whitelaw Reid, and Roosevelt--from this 
State. 

The Republicans have carried New York for Presi- 
dent eight times—in 1856, 1860, 1864, 1872, 1880, 
1888, 1896, and 1900-—and have lost it four times—in 
1868, 1876, 1884, and 1892. 

In every presidential election beginning with that of 
1812, New York has been preponderant among all of 
the States in the electoral college. In every one of the 
twenty-nine elections for President thus far held, the 
side which New York took turned out to be the winning 
side except in four instances——in 1812, when it went 
to De Witt Clinton; in 1856, when it declared for Fre- 
mont; in 1868, when it was carried by Seymour, and 
in 1876, when Tilden got its electoral vote. 

New York is a decidedly important State in presi- 
dential contests. The State’s favor will be solicited 
with especial ardor and persistency by each of the great 
parties in the campaign of 1904. 

e e 


Bearing False Witness. 


SAYS Harper’s Weekly: ‘* Already William But- 

ler, the most conspicuous of the alleged Demo- 
cratic boodlers in St. Louis, who, however, was ac- 
quitted by a jury, has openly joined the Republicans. 
He is credited with enough personal adherents to more 
than counterbalance the Democratic majority at the 
latest election. Whether Mr. Roosevelt, as a civil- 
service reformer, would relish a victory due to as- 
sistance from such a source may be doubted, but the 
large tolerance exhibited by the Republican leaders to 
Mr. Addicks four years ago indicates that the chair- 
man of the Republican national committee would not 
repudiate the votes which William Butler is said to 
control in Missouri.’’ 

The William Butler here named is Edward Butler, 
the boss of the Missouri Democracy. Butler is as 
potent in the Democratic party of that State at this 
moment as he was before his indictment. His hand is 
against the Republican party of Missouri, as it always 
was, and the Republican party’s hand is against him. 

The Republican party is engaged in an active cru- 
sade to win Missouri in the election of 1904, to clean 
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out the boodlers who have disgraced the State, and to 
disinfect its politics, and it has an excellent chance to 
succeed. The indications are that the Republicans 
next November, for the first time in a third of a cen- 
tury, will carry Missouri for Governor, and that State 
will give its electoral vote to Roosevelt. If the Re- 
publicans do this they will have, as a preliminary, to 
extirpate Edward Butler and the election pirates who 
are affiliated with him. 

Possibly the quoted words from the ‘Journal of 
Civilization’’ may be due more to ignorance than to 
malevolence. In either case, however, they are far 
away from fact. 

7 * 


The President’s Spokesman. 


‘THE PRACTICAL skill with which President Roose- 

velt is looking after every important detail of the 
approaching Republican National Convention is shown 
by his selection of ex-Governor Frank S. Black, of New 
York, for the honor of making the nominating speech. 
Roosevelt and Black both have been Governors of the 
State of New York, but in many respects no two men 
could be more unlike. Roosevelt was born amid the 
aristocratic and wealthy surroundings of a great city, 
and Black saw the light of day in a humble farmer’s 
home in the wilderness of Maine. Roosevelt was 
graduated with distinguished classmates at Harvard, 
while Black worked his way through Dartmouth by 
teaching, tutoring, and selling maps and books. Roose- 
velt has always been an earnest, active reformer in 
politics, while Black has been the strongest and bitter- 
est kind of an unyielding partisan. Roosevelt is a 
ready, offhand, extemporaneous speaker. Black talks 
in public only on rare occasions, and after profound 
thought and the most careful preparation. Roosevelt’s 
sentences are round, full, and strong; Black’s are 
short, concise, and epigrammatic. Physically Roose- 
velt is active and impulsive, while Black moves slowly 
and with deliberation. The President’s broad shoul- 
ders and well-knit muscles make the tall, angular form 
of ex-Governor Black stand out like the backwoods- 
man’s figure of Abraham Lincoln, whom Black in 
many things resembles. But President Roosevelt’s 
resolution, courage, and absolute fearlessness are 
matched by the dauntless spirit which has always 
possessed Mr. Black. Both are stalwart fighters, and 
both have the faculty of making friends and keeping 
faith with them. Black’s nominating speech will be 
the great surprise of the nationai convention. Since 
the death of the lamented Ingersoll, the Republican 
party has had no abler campaign orator than ex-Gov- 
ernor Black. His speeches scintillate with epigrams. 
He never indulges in jokes, and seldom illustrates a 
point by a story; but he has a homely way of present- 
ing an argument in a sentence and clinching it with a 
single word of illustration, that is most effective. He 
is never tiresome, and it is safe to predict that the 
nominating speech for Roosevelt will be one of the 
shortest on record. Every sentence will make its 
point and be as concise as a telegram. Best of 
all, it will be a Republican speech from beginning to 
the end ; full of hope and encouragement for the party, 
and giving nothing to the enemy but the cold comfort 
of disappointment and disdain. The President has 
made no mistake in the selection of his spokesman 
from New York. 


Opening Gun of 1904’s Battle. 


N JUNE 6th Oregon will elect minor State officers 
and two members of the Congress whose official 
life will begin on March 4th, 1905. These will be the 
first members of that body to be chosen this year. As 
the division on congressmen will be on national issues, 
the result will show the direction and the strength of 
the partisan currents on the Pacific coast, and, in a 
general way, throughout the country, just in advance 
of the presidential canvass. For that reason the Ore- 
gon election will attract national attention. 

For many years Oregon’s June elections in presi- 
dential years have come to have a little of the same 
sort of interest that Pennsylvania’s, Ohio’s, and Indi- 
ana’s had when those States voted in October. Toa 
considerable extent the Oregon contest will show the 
relative strength of the two great parties all over the 
country at this critical moment. Of course a June 
State in a presidential year is not quite as trustworthy 
an index of conditions that will prevail in November as 
an October State was, but its verdict, nevertheless, is 
of great value. The returns from that commonwealth, 
a few days hence, will be very eagerly scanned by man- 
agers of both the great parties all over the country. 

By a split in the Republican ranks on Governor 
in Oregon two years ago the Democratic candidate 
squeezed in by a small lead, but all the other officers 
chosen on the same day, including the two members 
of Congress, were Republicans. In the beginning of 
its statehood Oregon was strongly Democratic. It 
was through a division between the Breckinridge and 
the Douglas Democrats that Lincoln carried the State 
in 1860. Seymour carried it in 1868. For many years 
Oregon was one of the most uncertain of States. In 
1892, Weaver, the populist, received one of its four 
electoral votes, the others going to Harrison. Since 
then the Republicans have carried it in presidential 
canvasses—by 2,117 in 1896, and by 13,141 in 1900. 
In 1902 the majority for each of the State’s two con- 
gressmen was large, although the Republican feud on 
Governor gave that official to the Democrats. In 
every instance the general result in the State was a 
faic index of the conditions throughout the country in 
that particular year. 

The Oregon contest a few days hence will be the 
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first gun in the battle of 1904. The extent of the Re- 
publican majority on congressmen will go a long way 
toward showing whether the Republican margin in the 
electoral college in November will be broad or narrow, 


The Plain Truth. 


T A RECENT hearing before Governor Odell, in 
connection with a bill conferring a valuable fran- 
chise on a private corporation, the Governor bluntly 
asked those who were interceding for the measure if 
they did not believe the time had come when payment 
should be made to the State for valuable franchise 
rights granted by it. Enormous fortunes of more than 
one politician conspicuous in Tammany Hall have been 
based on municipal-franchise gifts. Saloon-keepers, 
habitués of the race-track, and Bowery gamblers, who 
have blossomed out in New York City as Tammany 
leaders, have accumulated hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and, in some instances, millions, and their sud- 
den wealth has been due to the acquirement of val- 
uable franchise rights in connection with privileges 
of street-car lines, gas, electric, telephone, and tele- 
graph companies. The recent statement that Henry 
S. Kearney, Mayor van Wyck’s Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, Lighting and Supplies, gave an enor- 
mously valuable permit in April, 1899, while he was 
commissioner, to a telephone company of which he 
now turns up as treasurer, is significant of the way 
things are done by Tammany Hall. 
a 
WE HAVE not always been able to agree with Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia University, in his views 
on public questions, but we find ourselves in hearty ac- 
cord with his recently expressed opinion that ‘‘ it is 
best for every citizen to choose the party to which he 
will belong, and to stick to it even though at times he 
may not approve of some particular policy, because, 
on the whole, the agreements with his desires and 
opinions are far more numerous than the disagree- 
ments.’’ Independents in politics may have their 
uses, as President Butler proceeds to say, but it isa 
good thing for the country, in our judgment, that their 
numbers are always few. The man who professes at- 
tachment to no political party must necessarily be little 
more than a cipher under a system of government like 
ours, in which party divisions are absolutely inevitable 
and equally essential to a sound and vigorous public 
life. As public intelligence becomes greater and the 
interest of all classes of citizens in civic and political 
affairs keener and deeper, the stronger will party feel- 
ing be likely to become, and the sharper the dividing 
lines between great political groups. It is only a people 
who have little or no thinking power who all think alike. 
+ 
NUMBER of conspicuous Democratic newspapers 
intimate that the famous Nebraska Dough-Dough, 
who has worn out his welcome in the Democratic party 
and who now threatens to bolt its presidential ticket, is 
an ally of the Republican party, which twice combined 
with the honest Democrats of the country to defeat 
him for the presidency. While the conduct of the 
Nebraska agitator may justify this suspicion, we 
hasten to repudiate it. He is too heavy a load for 
any party to carry. He sank the Democratic ship so 
deep that it now seems doubtful if it can ever be 
raised. He did this after the Democratic party had 
given him its highest honors and raised him from a 
position of obscurity and poverty to a place of noto- 
riety and wealth. As the New York Times says, “ it 
has enabled him for eight years to make a good living 
as a professional candidate and factional leader.’’ It 
adds that the moment he becomes a bolter he becomes 
inconspicuous and will then “‘have to learn a trade 
and get to work.’’ The Republican party has no use for 
Nebraska’s juggling politician, and if such influential 
newspapers as the New York Times, and the various 
press-association agencies, would leave him alone and 
cease to mention his name, he would speedily drop into 
that obscurity from which an accident of fortune, ac- 
companied by an unsurpassed brazenness of cheek, 
so suddenly and strangely lifted him. 


HE WESTERN Union Telegraph Company, accused 
by our friend Captain Goddard of leasing wires 
to the pool rooms of New York, pertinently replies to 
his accusation, that if pool rooms are unlawful the 
police should suppress them. Colonel Clowry, president 
of the Western Union, says the company is prepared 
to co-operate with the authorities in this suppression, 
but it cannot refuse to obey the law which requires it 
to transmit all messages that are couched in decent 
language. He adds that if those charged with the 
enforcement of the law will furnish the Western Union 
company, in writing, with the names of persons who 
keep unlawful pool rooms, and locate the places and 
state that they have decided to try to close them up, 
the Western Union, on request, will cease the trans- 
mission of intelligence to all such places. We are in 
sympathy with Captain Goddard’s movement to sup- 
press the gambling iniquity in this great city, but 
there is a right and a wrong way to do everything —a 
lawful and an unlawful way. The best way to sup- 
press gambling is to arrest the gamblers. The power 
to make these arrests is unquestionably lodged with 
the police, and the prosecution as clearly and logically 
is vested with the district attorney. If the police 
fail to perform their duty they should be called to ac- 
count, and if the district attorney fails in his duty he 
is responsible to the Governor of the State. Bearing 
these facts clearly in mind, let Captain Goddard con- 
tinue his righteous warfare against the gamblers, but 
go about it through the regular channels. 
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“ PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT “ 


\|EVER BEFORE in the history of the country have 
1‘ the various religious bodies that bear the gener- 
al title of Protestant 
= come into any union 
£ movement with such 
vigor and determina- 
tion as in that recent- 
ly set on foot having 
for its object the sup- 
pression of the evils 
threatening the fami- 
ly life of the nation, 
and particularly those 
arising from an in- 
creasing laxity in the 
observance of mar- 
riage vows. A meet- 
ing at which repre- 
sentatives of some 
thirteen or more of 
the leading Protes- 
tant denominations 
were present was 
held in New York in 
March, and an organ- 
ization formed, to be 
known as the Inter- 
church Conference on 
RIGHT REV. WILLIAM C. DOANE, Marriage and Di- 
Leader of a crusade against the VOFCE, and Its work 
divorce evil. will be vigorously 
prosecuted from this 
time on. This work will be largely educational. The 
conference will make a special effort to secure uniform 
divorce legislation throughout the country, and will 
endeavor to secure an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution to this end. A committee upon national and 
State legislation has been appointed by the confer- 
ence, consisting of three eminent lawyers—Johh E. 
Parsons, of New York ; Judge W. M. Laning, of Tren- 
ton, and Francis Lynde Stetson, of New York. The 
chairman of the conference is Bishop Doane, of Al- 
bany, and _the secretary, Rev. Dr. William H. Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, who has been for many years the 
“stated clerk ’’ of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. Bishop Doane is already well known as a strong 
and eloquent opponent of the divorce evil, and his 
magazine articles and public addresses on this subject 
have had much to do in arousing public sentiment with 
reference to this growing evil. 
M CURIE, who shares with his wife the honor of 
* being the discoverer of radium, is evidently a 
man with a fine sense of the proprieties. He recently 
refused the decoration of the red ribbon because his 
father, a meritorious doctor, who has always prac- 
ticed in the poorest part of Paris, is still undecorated. 
At the same time M. Curie does not see how, with.any 
fairness, he could be decorated if his wife were not 
similarly honored. 





a 


HE FINE opportunities for advancement and suc- 

cess offered in the United States to the industri- 
ous and aspir- 
ing are well 
revealed in the 
career of the 
late Patrick 
Farrelly, for 
many years a 
prominent fig- 
ure in the busi- 
ness life of this 
city. Coming 
to this country 
as a poor boy 
from Ireland, 
and __ receiving 
his education in 
the common 
schools of New 
York, Mr. Far- 
relly by his own 
ability and ef- 
forts amassed a 
handsome com- 
petence and 
rose to a posi- 
tion of honor 
and influence. Starting in the news business in a 
humble way, he in time helped to found, and for a 
long period was vice-president and manager of, a com- 
pany engaged in the distribution of periodicals through- 
out the United States. In this enterprise he displayed 
notable organizing and executive talent that naturally 
made for success. The great esteem in which he was 
held as a business man is expressed in memorial reso- 
lutions, adopted both by the American Publishers’ As- 
sociation and by the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, which pay a deserved tribute to his 
Sagacity, energy, and strict integrity. The evidence 
18 abundant, also, that his private life was worthy and 
beneficent. He gave freely to charity, took an active 
interest in the affairs of his church and of its benevo- 
lent institutions, and was noted as a citizen of public 
Spirit. Many prominent people were numbered among 
his friends. A man of purpose, endeavor, persistence, 
and achievement, Mr. Farrelly ranked high as an ex- 
ample to American youth. His life should inspire 
many another to make the most of himself, 

















MR. PATRICK FARRELLY, 


Who came here a poor lad from Ireland, and 
achieved a proud success. 


ANY MUSIC LOVERS are probably not aware 
that Sefior Manuel Garcia, once the teacher of 
Jenny Lind, is still alive at the age of one hundred 
years. It is eighty years since he first appeared in the 
operatic world, and nearly half a century since he 
made London his home. One of Garcia’s great achieve- 
ments was the invention of the laryngoscope, with the 
aid of which the position of the vocal cords can be 
observed by means of tiny mirrors. 
[ORD KELVIN, who has just been elected chancellor 
of Glasgow University, achieved that honor on 
the threshold of his 
eightieth year. The 
honor is Glasgow’s more 
than his, for as a scien- 
tist his place in the 
world’s history is second 
only to that of Newton. 
Long before he became 
Lord Kelvin of Largs, 
and even before he was 
Sir William Thomson, he 
had made his name as 
one of the three fore- 
most scientists of the 
age, and few, if any, of 
his great contempora- 
ries had exhibited such 
a vast variety of attain- 
ments or successfully 
pursued their researches 
in such devious direc- 
tions. In the realm of 
pure mathematics Lord 
Kelvin’s discoveries and 
deductions have been of 
so abstract and subtle a 
character as only to be comprehensible by the first 
mathematicians of the age; and side by side with 
these have come inventions indicating commercial in- 
genuity of the most alert and practical kind. It was 
almost an incidental thing in his career that he made 
submarine telegraphy practicable. Despite his attain- 
ments and his fame, Lord Kelvin is one of the shyest 
and most modest of men, and one of the gentlest. He 
is extremely wealthy also, for he is one of the few 
scientists who have made a fortune out of their knowl- 
edge. He made atour of this country two years ago 
and was the recipient of many marks of distinction 
from our learned and scientific bodies. 
a 
T HAS been made clear to all the world that Japan 
was fully prepared for the war in which she is now 
engaged both on land 
and sea, and that the 
Japanese navy in par- 
ticular has been splen- 
didly equipped both with 
men and the latest and 
best war enginery. 
Whatever one may think 
of the contest itself or 
of the merits of the 
respective combatants, 
it is impossible not to 
admire the dash and 
bravery of the men be- 
hind the guns of the 
Japanese war-ships. 
There, for instance, was 
Captain Yamamoto, who 
distinguished himself in 
theaction off Chemulpo, 
when the Russian cruis- 
ers Variag and Korietz 
were sunk. For his con- 
duct on this occasion 
Captain Yamamoto had 
the rare honor of being 
received by the Japanese Emperor, who scarcely ever 
gives an audience to the officers of his army or navy. 
Captain Yamamoto took to Chioda Castle, for presenta- 
tion to the Mikado, the flags of the two vessels named. 
HE OFFICIAL attitude of the Russian government 
toward Tolstoi is illustrated in the experience of 
Lombroso, the criminologist, while visiting in Mos- 
cow some time ago. Lombroso, being desirous of pay- 
ing his respects to the distinguished novelist and re- 
former, telegraphed from Moscow to Tolstoi asking 
for an appointment. Scarcely, however, had the mes- 
sage been taken from the room in the hotel where he 
was staying than there came a rap on his door, 
and who should be ushered in but the commissionaire 
of police. ‘‘M. Lombroso, we discover that you 
have just telegraphed to M. Tolstoi.’’ ‘‘I have. 
What of it ?’’ inquired the professor, completely in the 
dark. ‘‘But M. Tolstoi,’’ said the commissionaire, 
with thinly veiled suspicion, ‘‘ is insane.’’ ‘‘Oh, that’s 
the trouble ?’’ ejaculated the professor. ‘‘ None the 
less, M. Commissionaire,’’ he added, quick to seize his 
opportunity, “‘I aman authorized physician, and make 
a study of insane persons.’’ ‘‘ Ah, indeed !’’ mur- 
mured the official, apologetically, ‘‘ monsieur makes a 
study of demented persons ? Icomprehend. Precisely. 
Monsieur is permitted.’’ With a sweeping gesture of 
deprecation the official took his leave. Professor 
Lombroso was permitted to arrange an interview with- 
out further molestation. 





LORD KELVIN, 


Who has just been elected chancellor 
of Glasgow University. 





CAPTAIN YAMAMOTO, 


Honored for gallant conduct in the 
far Eastern war. 


T WILL BE remembered that the late President 

Harrison married somewhat late in life a second 
wife, by whom he had 
one daughter. This 
daughter, who re- 
ceived the name of 
Elizabeth, is now 
seven years old and 
is said to be a very 
bright and unusually 
winsome child. Her 
education thus far 
has been carried on 
at home under a pri- 
vate tutor, and the 
little maid is said to 
be quite proficient al- 
ready in French and 
German. Mrs. Har- 
rison was left in 
comfortable circum- 
stances and has a 
beautiful home in 
Indianapolis, where 
ex-President Harri- 
son resided for so 
many years and¢@ 
where his fame and 
fortune were largely 
made. 





MISS ELIZABETH HARRISON, 


rhe bright and winsome daughter of the 


ry 
late President Harrison, 


RECENT volume 
of personal reminiscences of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, written by the Earl of Ellesmere and edited 
by his daughter Alice, Countess of Stafford, gives 
some new and entertaining tales of the Iron Duke. 
We are told here that the duke considered Hannibal 
far and away the greatest soldier on record. Of his 
own antagonists, he spoke of Masséna as the most 
dangerous. Soult he thought the best strategist, 
but ‘‘very defective and irresolute in actual colli- 
sion.”’ It is a curious fact that the duke never— 
except once by accident— read anything bearing on 
his own military career. ‘‘He said,’’ writes Lord 
Ellesmere, *‘ that they would merely tempt and pro- 
voke him to comments which he could not make 
without offense to living men. Before I knew this I 
once asked him for his opinion on a passage in Napier, 
with whose work I took it for granted he was familiar. 
He positively refused to read even an extract.’’ That 
the duke kept himself, as well as his troops, under 
Spartan discipline, there can be no doubt. For three 
years in India he lived on little but rice ; and his worst 
outbreak was when, on arriving at Dover in 1814 after 
six years’ absence abroad, the first order he gave at 
the Ship Inn was for ‘‘an unlimited supply of but- 
tered toast.’’ The avidity with which the work has 
been read shows that time has not lessened the inter- 
est and pride felt by Englishmen in this great charac- 
ter, their foremost military hero. 
HE RELIGIOUS public, both in England and Amer- 
ica, has been much agitated of late over certain 
views concern- 
ing the Bible 
promulgated by 
Canon Hensley 
Henson, the 
distinguished 
English preach- 
er and writer. 
In two different 
articles, one in 
The Contempo- 
rary Review 
and another in 
the Hibbert 
Journal, Canon 
Henson boldly 
questions some 
of the general- 
ly accepted 
teachings con- 
cerning the 
‘ inspiration ”’ 
and the ‘‘can- 
onicity ’’ of the 
Bible, although 
he is careful at 
the same time to affirm his belief in the Scriptures as 
the source of light and power that shall yet redeem the 
world. The twentieth century, he says, will add yet 
another solemn historic affirmation to the long series 
which the Christian centuries contain of the evangelic 
oracle, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away.’’ In these matters Canon 
Henson is following in the footsteps of men like Dean 
Stanley and Dean Farrar in respect of the independ- 
ence and fearlessness with which he attacks problems 
that other men leave severely alone. He is one of the 
youngest of the leaders of thought in the Church of 
England, and he is one of the most brilliant. | He is 
only forty-one years of age. Besides occupying one 
of the stalls in Westminster Abbey, Canon Henson is 
rector of St. Margaret’s Church. St. Margaret’s is 
the church of the House of Commons, and is associat- 
ed with many a gay political wedding and many a sol- 
emn service in memory of notable statesmen. In some 
of these celebrations Canon Henson has, during the 
past few years, played a leading réle. 

















CANON HENSLEY HENSON, 


Who has aroused world-wide discussion over 
the Bible. 








HE WAR between 
Japan and Rus- 
sia having passed the 
first stage—that of 
the inauguration of 
hostilities by the first great 
surprise of the Russian fleet, 
and the destruction or disable- 
ment of a number of its best 
units; and having now fully 
entered upon the second stage 
that of the concentration of 
immense forces beyond the 
border of Korea in Manchuria, 
and the occurrence of the 
first of the great trials of 
strength which will make the 
history of the far East during 
the next few months, but 
which are not at all likely tobe 
immediately decisive in the largest sense of the term, 
because of the fact that each Power has at hand or 
within striking distance enormous bodies of reserves, 
and, to all appearance, the ability to place them on 
the scene of action in a relatively short space of time— 
it is pertinent to inquire what is the relative standing, 
at the present time, of the two contending Powers- 
what are the forces, present and potential, which are 
to be called upon to decide the fate of Manchuria—to 
decide whether Slav or Asiatic, Christian or Pagan, 
bureaucracy or progressive enlightenment, is to con- 
trol the destinies of a section of the globe almost ex- 
actly equal in area and population to that part of the 
southeastern part of the United States represented 
within the limits of the eight States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. * 

The writer pointed out, in an article in LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY of February 4th, just before hostilities com- 
menced, that the Japanese fleet on the scene of action 
was superior to the Russian in matériel, but no com- 
ment was then made as to the personnel of the two 
fleets. At the present writing, it would seem that the 
Japanese fleet has been able to produce a material 
diminution in the force of its adversary, at a loss to 
itself, according to latest reports, of simply a single 
torpedo-boat. In other words, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the fleet, as a fighting force, is intact. Not 
only this, but it has been joined by the two armored 
cruisers bought from Argentina, which, at the time 
of the previous article, were just leaving the Mediter- 
ranean. The force may then be said to consist of six 
first-class battle-ships and one of the second class ; 
eight first-class armored cruisers, and seven protected 
cruisers of upward of 4,000 tons displacement, which 
has been taken as a lower limit of fighting effective- 
ness at sea. Of these twenty-two vessels, twelve, of 
a total displacement of 143,486 tons, are of above 
9,000 tons displacement each. The displacement of 
the entire number is 197,816, or an average of 8,992 
tons. The average speed is 19.8 knots, and the num- 
ber of guns of heavy and medium calibre is 331. 

As opposed to this force, Russia has considerably 
less than was shown at the previous writing. One of 
the battle-ships with which she was then credited was 
on its way from the Mediterranean, but it never reached 
the scene of hostilities, having turned back from Ji- 
butil on February 18th. This ship is the Oslabya. Of 
the remaining force in Siberian and Manchurian 
waters, the Czarevitch and Retvisan, first-class battle- 
ships, were disabled in the first attack, while the Petro- 
pavlovsk, Poltava, and Sevastopol were badly damaged 
before the war was a week old. The latter two are 
now supposed to be in fit condition for service, but the 
Petropavlovsk has just been totally destroyed, with 
great loss of life, including Admiral Makaroff himself. 
The Czarevitch is reported to be progressing rapidly 
under the hands of the workmen in the dockyard at 
Port Arthur. It may be assumed, however, that it 
will be some time before she will be able to take any 
active part in the fighting. The Retvisan is a hopeless 
wreck, so far as offensive operations are concerned, 
but from her stranded position at the mouth of the 
harbor of Port Arthur she forms a most excellent 
fortification, from which such of her guns as can be 
brought to bear on an enemy can be fought with much 
effect. She has no more power of mobility, however, 
than a land fortification. In addition to the battle- 
ships put out of action, the Variag, a first-class pro- 
tected cruiser, was sunk at Chemulpo, and the Pallada 
and Askold, of the same class, were badly damaged at 
Port Arthur. The latter, however, are still in service. 
Several smaller cruisers and gun-boats, to say nothing 
of torpedo-craft, also fell victims to the prowess of the 
Japs. ‘ 

Making the proper deductions from the list of Ru8- 
sian ships ready for service on the far-Eastern station, 
we find that the remaining force consists of four first- 
class battie-ships, four armored cruisers, and four 
protected cruisers of above 4,000 tons each. This 
makes a total of twelve ships, of an aggregate dis- 
placement of 117,282 tons, or an average of 9,774. 















* The area of Manchuria is estimated at 379,300 square miles, and 
the population in 1890 was placed at 12,000,009. The gross area of the 
territory comprised in the eight States mentioned is given by the 
twelfth census (bulletin 57) as 384,535 square miles, of which 371,725 
square miles represents land surface. Bulletin 64 of the twelfth 
census gives the combined population of these States in 1890 as 11,- 
224,000, and in 1900 as 13,234,000. 
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The average speed is nineteen knots, and a total of 186 
heavy and medium guns are carried. Of the total, 
seven ships exceed 9,000 tons each,-with an aggregate 
displacement of 82,722 tons. This force is divided into 
two squadrons, of which the one at Vladivostok con- 
tains three of the armored cruisers and one protected 
cruiser, and the one at Port Arthur consists of the 
four battle-ships, one armored cruiser, and three pro- 
tected cruisers. The tactics pursued by the Japanese 
have been such that it has been impossible for the 
Russians to join these forces together, the Port Arthur 
squadron being blockaded, and, as the Japanese claim, 
“bottled up,’’ for the present at least, by means of 
hulks sunk in the narrow channel forming the entrance 
to the harbor; while the other force is likewise sub- 
jected to durance vile by reason of the presence of a 
much superior force of armored cruisers outside its 
harbor of refuge. Thus the Russian naval forces are 
in a state of “‘ waiting for something to turn up.’”’ 

Russia’s Black Sea force may be dismissed with a 
word. It consists of six first-class and two second- 
class battle-ships ; but it is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion for it to leave its present landlocked position. 
England would not permit it, and that settles the mat- 
ter. The Baltic squadron, which, it is rumored, is to 
join the far-Eastern forces in the summer now ap- 
proaching, consists of four first-class and two second- 
class battle-ships, two armored cruisers, and one pro- 
tected cruiser, the total displacement being 88,957 
tons, or an average for the nine of 9,884 tons; an 
average speed of 18.2 knots, and a total of 134 guns 
of heavy and medium calibre. This fleet includes the 
Oslabya. Of the total, six ships are of 9,000 tons 
and upward, the aggregate of the six being 68,760 
tons. The reason that the Oslabya turned back, 
after once starting for the scene of action, is said 
to have been an inability to procure coal en route. 
This forms a problem which will have to be met by 
the Baltic fleet, by means of colliers accompanying 
them, for it will be remembered that this coal problem 
was brought upon the Russians by their own action, 
at the beginning of the war, when they declared coal 
to be contraband. 

The obvious Jap&nese policy will be to prevent these 
forces from uniting. If a junction could be effected 
without any further loss, the Russians would have in 
Eastern waters a fleet of twenty-one ships of an aggre- 
gate displacement of 206,239 tons, an average of 9,821 
tons, an average speed of 18.6 knots, and a total of 
320 heavy and medium guns. Of these ships, thirteen, 
of a displacement of 151,482 tons, would be of 9,000 
tons each and upward. This is seen to be superior 
to the Japanese force by an amount equal to a single 
battle-ship, and this disparity would be very telling in 
the campaign which would ensue. It would be almost 
certain to deprive the Japanese of their present in- 
valuable command of the sea, and without this com- 
mand their aggressive operations in Korea and Man- 
churia would of necessity be brought to a sudden end. 
It is thus apparent that unless the Russian naval force 
now on the ground can be destroyed or captured within 
the next two or three months, the only hope of the 
Japanese will be to keep the fleet in Port Arthur bot- 
tled up for a sufficiently long period of time to enable 
them to find and engage the Baltic squadron before it 
reaches the place. 

By so doing, they would be able to beat the enemy 
in detail (a device which was to a large extent the se- 
cret of Napoleon’s wonderful success), and thus assure 
to themselves a continuance of that command of the 
sea without which they would be unable to either re- 
enforce their army on the mainland, or to keep it sup- 
plied with provisions and munitions of war. The de- 
struction of another Russian battle-ship, or the capture 
of one in a reasonably good state of preservation, 
would produce such an equality between the Japanese 
force and the combined force of the Russians as to 
leave the resultant issue of the conflict dependent upon 
strategy and personnel alone, in which the Japanese 
might be counted upon to come out ahead; but they 
could not hope to maintain undisturbed their present 
clear means of ingress to Korea and of egress there- 
from, and hence might be so far unable to keep their 
army supplied as to hamper its operations to such an 
extent as to cause it to lose important strategic ad- 





Maryland: The Nation’s Boast 





SIT among my smiling farms 
Beneath a turquoise sky. 
The daughter of the North and Soutb, 
Of ancient blood am I. 
The pride of old colonial days 
Is handed down to me, 
My henchmen are the fishermen 
Who reap the silver sea. 


Y sister States to grain or gold 
Their fame and riches owe, 
But from a dish, a dainty dish, 
My greenest laurels grow; 
For while the flag of freedom flies 
Its stars from coast to coast 
Fried chicken a la Maryland 
Will be the nation’s boast. 
MINNA IRVING 
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vantages, or even to 
make necessary a re- 
treat before the 
Czar’s hosts. 

Having thus con- 
sidered the Japanese com- 
munications, it may be well 
to examine those of their 
opponents. Deprived by 
Japan of the means of get- 
ting re-enforcements and 
supplies to their army by 
water, even if the coal 
problem and the immense 
distance did not militate 
against them, the Russians 
are left dependent solely 
upon the long stretch of 
single track commonly 
known as the great Siberian 
Railway. This road brings European Russia into com- 
munication with both Vladivostok and Port Arthur, by 
means of two branches emanating from Harbin, in cen- 
tral Manchuria. It is at this point that the Russian base 
of operations for the seat of war has been established. 
Distant nearly four hundred miles from Vladivostok, 
and upward of five hundred from Port Arthur, it will 
be seen to leave an immense opportunity for the cut- 
ting of the road between the base and either of those 
points. To guard against any such eventuality, the 
Russians have been scattered along both lines in large 
force. This policy will be seen to absorb an enormous 
number of men, and to thus deprive the Russian army 
in the field of that number. It was an ineffectual 
policy, so far as the Port Arthur end of the railroad 
was concerned, for the Japanese have landed a large 
force, invested the Russian stronghold on the land side, 
and cut off all communication with the latter. There 
is a good prospect that they will follow up this advan- 
tage and, driving the Russians before them, will seize 
other portions of the railroad in Manchuria. 

As for the more distant parts of the guarded 
railway, it would not be at all impossible for a few 
enterprising Japs to get, unobserved, into such a 
position, perhaps even west of Harbin, as to be able 
to destroy by dynamite or other high explosive some 
one of the great bridges which the Russians have 
erected at enormous expense over so many of the large 
rivers of Siberia. Such a blow would be well-nigh 
fatal to the continuance of Russian activity, by reason 
of the fact that until quite late in the summer these 
rivers are so swollen by melting snow from ihe moun- 
tains, and even so full of ice-floes from the same 
source, as to make it impossible to operate flat-boat 
ferries over them without serious danger. The rail- 
roa@ is sufficiently inefficient at present to cause the 
Russian commanders extreme anxiety, but if anything 
should happen to it in the nature of that outlined above 
they might well despair of ever accomplishing anything 
against their nimble foes. It is a stupendous task 
which the Russians have before them, at best, to 
support an army of several hundred thousand men 
at a distance of more than four thousand miles from 
their ultimate hase, beside which the Japanese require- 
ment of conveying supplies less than one thousand 
miles, and the greater part of that by perfectly safe 
sea communication, is almost a sinecure. 

As it may be assumed that either Power can place 
in the field as large a force as can be handled by any 
commissary department in the world, it follows that 
Russia’s immense population will give her no advan- 
tage over Japan. The ultimate outcome of the war 
would therefore appear to depend upon financial con- 
siderations. Japan is literally risking her all, and any 
serious reverse would result in a fiscal crisis from 
which it might be impossible to recover. Russia, on 
the other hand, has large monetary resources, and has 
lately been able to negotiate a considerable loan in 
France. It cannot, therefore, be predicted, with any 
reasonable certainty, what the result may be expected 
to be. Against Japan’s poverty must be set Russia’s 
difficulties in the way of communication, and in her in- 
ternal affairs; against Japan’s aggressive activity must 
be set Russia’s dogged pertinacity ; against Japan’s in- 
telligent strategy and general efficiency must be set 
Russia’s traditional ability to ‘‘ wait,’’ her faculty of 
moving slowly, but with almost irresistible inertia. 
This is all assuming that no one of the European 
Powers takes a hand in the conflict. Should such a 
dire possibility occur, there is no telling how the affair 
would terminate. It might bring on a general world 
war, in which all the nations would be ranged in the one 
camp or the other. It might cause an entire readjust- 
ment of the map of Europe, to say nothing of Asia 
and Africa, and even of America. New York, May 7. 

e a 


Suppressing “‘ White-cappers.” 


OVERNOR VARDAMAN is making good his prom- 
ises in regard to the suppression of disorder and 
lawlessness in Mississippi. Certain counties in that 
State have been afflicted for years with gangs of 
‘* white-cappers’’ who have visited punishment upon 
all persons who have incurred their enmity, and many 
brutal outrages have been laid to their charge. Gov- 
ernor Vardaman had an appropriation made by the 
Legislature for use in suppressing lawlessness, and he 18 
hiring detectives to ferret out white-cap ringleaders. 
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ENGLISH AND JAPANESE LADIES AT TOKIO PREPARING BANDAGES FOR THE ARMY, UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE RED CROSS. 


BEARING WOUNDED MEN TO THE JAPANESE RED-CROSS HOSPITAL ESTABLISHED AT 
CHEMULPO, KOREA. 
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RUSSIA'S PIOUS SOLDIERS—PRIESTS OF THE GREEK CHURCH BLESSING A REGIMENT ABOUT TO DEPART FOR THE SCENE OF WAR. 
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FUNERAL, AT TOKIO, OF CAPTAIN HIROSE, HEROIC COMMANDER OF A JAPANESE TORPEDO-BOAT, 
KILLED IN AN ATTACK ON FOKT ARTHUR—CASKET ON CAISSON CONTAINED ONLY A PORTION 
OF HIS REMAINS-—LITTLE MOURNER IN WHITE THE CAPTAIN'S NIECE. 

From stereograph, copyright 1904, by Underwood & Underwood. 


TYPES OF THE HUGE AND GROTESQUE IMAGES OF “GUARDIAN SPIRITS,” ERECTED IN 
EVERY KOREAN VILLAGE, WHICH ARE SUPPOSED TO WARD OFF EVIL FROM 
THE INHABITANTS, AND WHICH STARTLE STRANGERS IN 
THAT LAND. 


WAR’S THICKENING SHADOWS DARKEN EASTERN ASIA. 
IMPOSING FUNERAL OF A JAPANESE HERO, AND PROVISION MADE FOR THE CARE OF THE WOUNDED. 








> VERY AGE, it seems to me, is a little 
better than the last. I find no com- 
fort in continuous melancholy, and have 
never joined those cheerless souls who 
see in every passing cloud the whirlwind and the 
storm. Disaster is no boon, nor is the constant ex- 
pectation of it a sign of genius. We are stronger 
every day. If this were not so, the machinery would 
break. Every hour, somewhere in this gigantic mass, 
new power is applied. The impossibilities of yester- 
day are the commonplaces of to-day. And yet, under 
this speed and strain and pressure our countrymen 
have not faltered, but have grown to meet expanding 
needs with a strength and wisdom that are the marvel 
of the age. 

A calm review of our career gives little cause for 
fear, but rather opens up those cheering prospects 
which are all aglow with confidence and hope. But 
confidence and hope are not enough. I have little 
faith in those 
whose songs are 
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A Remarkable Plea for Partisanship 


By ex-Governor Frank S. Black, of New York, who is to nominate Roosevelt at Chicago 


are written across the sky were not achieved by men 
reclining in the shade. The secrets of the ocean and 
the exaltation of discovery never came to him who 
only wrote his name in the puddles which follow a sum- 
mer’s rain. These things should never be forgotten. 
The realities of the world should never stand aside for 
phrases. The things that are should hold the waking 
eye, and visions should be kept for sleep. Gratitude 
should keep its index finger on the man who did, and not 
upon the one who said. Sophistry is a pleasing com- 
panion but a dangerous guide. 
favor yet to come will sometimes obscure the memory 
of a greater deed already done. All these things are 
true in every avenue we tread. And politics, which 
at times is crude and soiled, but which at best is queen 
of all the sciences, is no exception to this rule. 


If politics is sometimes the scorn of sober minds 
she owes her degradation no more to those who have 
befouled her with the roughness of assault than to 


A promise of a smaller 
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Partisanship is nothing but conviction, 
and without conviction man wanders with 
neither star nor compass. He puts to sea 
without a rudder, and lands on any shore 
where the natives are kind and the climate is serene. 
The politician who is not guided by a firm belief w 
join any cause that offers him promotion and rewar: 
He may cover himself with the cloak of non-partisan 
ship, but non-partisanship is the disguise which am! 
tion always wears when it travels under an assumed 
name. 

I never believed in a man who did not himself bh. 
lieve in acause. I never trusted a politician whose 
creed was so humane that he embraced under it al! 
men and all opinions. Whoever repudiates in smal! 
things the principles he professes in larger ones proves 
his insincerity in all. The soundness of a doctrine is 
not determined by geography. If it is salutary for the 
country, every community and citizen in that country 
owe it support. It 
cannot prevail in 








always pitched in 
accents of dis- 
tress, but I have 
less in those who 
believe that great 
doctrines can be 
expressed in fer- 
vent hallelujahs. 
There must be 
something more 
than speech or fer- 
vor or solemnity. 
This is true in 
every place where 
accomplishment is 
the purpose and 
principle is the 
guide. 

Politics is no 
exception. Gen- 
tility no more ex- 
presses its reali- 
ties than bright 
uniforms express 
the dread realities 
of war. Politics 
without principle 
is an imitation and 
a pantomime. It 
is no better when 
practiced by those 
who hope for office 
than when follow- 
ed by. those who 
work to obtain 
office. Repose is 
no nobler than 
activity. The man 
who hopes is no 
better than the 
man who works. 
If there is no other 
difference between 
the two, the work- 
er is the higher 
grade, and, in 
every place where 
energy counts, 
will win, unless 
the people are 
misled. The tend- 
ency sometimes 
appears, to lose 
sight of principle 
and to belittle 
those who stand 
for it. In that 
tendency is a dan- 
ger which is under- 
stated. In this 
country the funda- 
mental stones are 
principle and en- 
deavor. Upon 








the broader field 
if its friends desert 
it fora fancied 
benefit to local in- 
terests or personal 
ambitions. A 
cause which 
means righteous 
ness and progress 
in the world at 
large means the 
same thing in 
Chicago or New 
York, and _ who- 
ever weakens that 
cause by aiding 
those who would 
destroy’ it, or 
tying the hands of 
those who would 
sustain it, is not 
its friend. 

A principle 
cannot be meas- 
ured by the num- 
ber which it 
covers. The train- 
ing of the church 
is a sham unless 
it pervades the 
community and 
the home. A 
belief in a party 
is a shamif a man 
throws it away 
upon the first 
offer of advantage 
to himself. 

This may seem 
a plea for parti- 
sanship. I so in- 
tend it. Every 
great chapter in 
the world has been 
written by a parti- 


san. Every great 
deed which cour- 
age and devotion 


could perform, the 
partisan has done. 
Every crisis that 
has raised a front 
so terrible and 
threatening that 
only the best and 
bravest could hope 
to win, the parti- 
san has met. 
Every great cause 
which called for 
hopeless years of 
suffering, and 
demanded men 
whose struggles 








these two has been 
reared a structure 
whose grandeur 
has no parallel, 
and whose promise affords to the struggling masses of 
the world their chief hope. 

Seldom in the history of the American people has 
dreaming been a valid substitute for doing. But some- 
times in the history of that people the stern warrior for 
principle’s sake has been set aside for those who from 
afar have recounted the glories of the strife. In times 
of peace, when the awful face of war is for a day 
withdrawn, the soldier may hobble past unpraised and 
unattended, but the time will come again, unless our 
natures are made anew, when the flash and stroke and 
solemn call will revive the lagging homage of man- 
kind; when the gay attire of the hero of a day’s pa- 
rade will pass unheeded, and the multitude will turn 
with grateful and unanimous remembrance to the rusty 
uniform. 

The true significance of things must not be lost. 
Wars were never won except by blood. Principles 
were never planted except by sacrifice. Deeds that 


EX-GOVERNOK FRANK 8. 


BLACK, OF NEW YORK, WHO WILL PLACE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN NOMINATION AT CHICAGO. 


Photograph by Rockwood, copyrighted, 1902. 


those who, by claiming virtues they never had, have 
gained her favor. 

It often happens that in war the most glowing rec- 
ords of the fight are made by those who never left the 
sutler’s tent. And when the war is over and soldiers 
come together in organized commemoration of their 
valor, their spokesmen are not unlikely to be chosen 
from among those fluent brothers whose only war- 
like weapon was the telescope. And so it is in poli- 
tics. When battles have been fought and principles es- 
tablished by years of conflict and devotion, it too often 
comes about that the highest decoration adorns the 
brow of him who, far from the heat of conflict, de- 
nounced the cause or gave secret comfort to its ene- 
mies. 

That disposition is wrong and its effects are worse. 
No contest can be long maintained except by those 
whose souls are in it, and no principle ever settled deep 
in a human heart that did not make of him a partisan. 


ended only with 
the grave, has en- 
listed only parti- 
sans. Out across 
the vast and never-ending plain of human sacrifice the 
marks that will be visible as long as men shall come 
this way are the footprints of the partisan ; and the 
imperishable monuments to liberty and truth are built 
upon his bones. 

A non-partisan is an unbeliever. He goes where 
the wind goes. He is ready to agree with those who 
oppose, and the first word upon his tongue is compro- 
mise. There are no mountains in his country. Every- 
thing must be brought to a dead !evel. All landscapes 
are made smooth by reducing the elevations. He re- 
moves opposition only by surrender. No non-partisan 
was ever found upon a summit unless partisans had 
raised him there. Destitute of strong beliefs, he is 
destitute of great courage. His character has never 
aroused my admiration; his professions have never 
gained my confidence. 


This address was delivered at the Marquette Club, Chicago, Octo 
ber 9th, 1903, by ex-Governor Black. 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN CITIZEN AND FATHER, AND HIS FOUR RRIGHT SONB. 


FIRST LADY OF THE LAND—MRS. ROOSEVELT SEATED BY THE OLD COLONIAL FIRE-PLACE IN THE GREEN ROOM OF THE WAITE HOUSE. 


THE NATION’S CHIEF MAGISTRATE AND HIS FAMILY. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, HIS FOUR SONS, AND THE GRACIOUS MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Photographs, copyright 1904, by Arthur Hewitt. 
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Photograph by Charles Weidner 


The Omniverous Korean. 


HE KOREAN is omniverous. Birds of the air, 
beasts of the field, and fish from the sea—nothing 
comes amiss to his palate. Dog meat is in great re- 
quest at certain seasons ; pork and beef with the blood 
undrained from the carcass; fowls and game—birds 
cooked with the lights, giblets, head, and claws intact 
—fish, sun-dried and highly malodorous—all are accept- 
able to him. Cooking is not always necessary; a 
species of small fish is preferred raw, dipped into some 
piquant sauce. Other dainties are dried sea-weed, 
shrimps, vermicelli, pine seeds, lily bulbs, and all veg- 
etables and cereals. Their excesses make the Ko- 
reans martyrs to indigestion. 
e 


Boys Who Dared To Do and Die. 


HE HEARTS of men, now as ever, go out in quick 
and hearty recognition and response to noble and 
valiant deeds, wherever and by whomsoever they may 
be performed, but, perhaps, to none quite so quickly 
as when the doers of the heroic deeds are young in 
years. To lay down one’s life for others is always 
noble, but when those who make this sacrifice are 
themselves in the morning of life, in the strength and 
promise of youth, the deed seems to take upon itself 
an added nobleness and beauty. It was a hero of 
such youthful mould, a mere boy, to whose memory an 
altar cross was erected recently in the chapel of St. 
Martha, New York. The boy’s name was William 
Miller. 

One day last October the lad, in company with three 
younger brothers, was on his way home from a visit 
to a village in the suburbs. Coming to a trolley line, 
the boy took his little brothers by the hand to lead 
them across. There was a sharp curve in the tracks, 
and a car suddenly appeared, rushing toward them at 
full speed. The smaller boys were paralyzed with 
fear. Failing in his efforts to drag them back to the 
curb, William relaxed the grip he had on his charges 
and pushed them to safety. A second later he was 
struck by the car and his life was crushed out in- 
stantly. Several of his playmates had witnessed his 
brave act, and they began immediately to collect a 
fund for a memorial. Penny by penny it was saved 
until twenty-one dollars had been obtained, with which 
a plain brass altar cross, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, was purchased: “‘To the Glory of God and in 
loving memory of William Miller. Born September 
11th, 1890. Departed this life October 3d, 1903.”’’ 

A tablet was unveiled a few weeks ago in the high 
school at Syracuse, N. Y., commemorative of as brave 
and noble a deed as ever graced the annals of war or 
chivalry. It was erected in honor of George Herbert 
Clark, a seventeen-year-old lad, who lost his life one 
day last November in an effort to save a boy com- 
panion from drowning. Young Clark and two boy 
friends were skating on the old reservoir back among 
the hills toward the southwestern part of the city. 
The thin ice broke, plunging all three into the water. 
Clark fought his way out and brought to shore one of 
his companions. Then, all chilled and numbed as. he 
was with the cold, his garments freighted with the 
ice-cold water, he plunged in again in an effort to save 
the other, and perished in the attempt. 

Young Clark was one of the most promising pupils 
in the high school, a bright, manly fellow and very 
popular with his fellow-students. The latter attested 
their appreciation of his worth and their admiration 
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for his heroic deed by raising among themselves a 
fund of two hundred dollars for the erection of a tab- 
let to their companion’s memory. The ceremony ac- 
companying the presentation of the tablet took place 
in Lincoln Hall, more than fourteen hundred people be- 
ing present. Principal Wickes urged that the me- 
morial be consecrated to noble deeds and noble lives. 





TABLET IN THE SYRACUSE (N. Y.) HIGH SCHOOL, COMMEMORATING 
THE HEROISM OF GEORGE H. CLARK, A YOUTH WHO PERISHED 
WHILE TRYING TO SAVE A DROWNING FRIEND. 





MEMORIAL CROSS ERECTED IN 8ST. MARTHA CHAPEL, NEW YORK, 
IN HONOR OF WILLIAM MILLER, A BOY KILLED BY A TROLLEY- 
CAR WHILE SAVING THE LIVES OF THE THREE 
LADS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE. 
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Lincoln Honored in the South. 


A LITTLE side light on the decline of sectional- 
ism in the South, and the growth of a more tol- 
erant and fraternal spirit in all matters affecting our 
national life, was afforded the other day inthe action 
of the Mississippi Legislature in voting down by a de- 
cisive majority a proposition to change the name of a 
county from Lincoln to Jeff Davis. Among those who 
voted against the change were a number of Confed- 
erate veterans. That these legislators were not averse 
at the same time to do honor in some other way to 
the leader of the Confederacy was shown by their 
action at the same session in making the birthday of 
Jefferson Davis a public holiday in the State. 
e * 
Decent Pay for Public Servants. 
WE HAVE repeatedly advocated a higher rate of 
pay for public officials all along the line, from 
the aldermen and mayors of our cities and our State 
officials up to the men holding the higher and more re- 
sponsible offices under the Federal government. We 
have argued that larger and more adequate compensa- 
tion for time and energies devoted to the public service 
would secure a higher and better type of public offi- 
cials ; that a general advancement in pay would be in 
line with sound public policy and with a business-like 
administration of government affairs. These argu- 
ments apply to Senator Gallinger’s bill providing for a 
substantial increase in the salaries of the President of 
the United States, the Vice-President, the members of 
the Cabinet, and for Senators and Representatives, and 
for this reason we are heartily in favor of the measure. 
By the terms of the bill the President of the United 
States will receive an annual salary of $75,000; the 
Vice-President, $15,000 ; the speaker of the House, 
$12,000 ; every member of the Cabinet, $15,000, and 
every Senator and Representative, $8,000. 

Considering that the cost of living in this country 
has largely increased since the present rate of com- 
pensation for these offices was fixed, and is likely to 
increase still more rather than to fall back, the ad- 
vancement in salaries proposed seems within the 
bounds of moderation and justice. It is also to be 
borne in mind that during the years since the present 
rate was fixed the country has increased enormously 
in population, wealth, and resources, and has also 
greatly expanded its territorial limits, all of which has 
not only increased its capacity to pay for service ren- 
dered, but has added greatly to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the legislators and executive officers at the 
head of the Federal government. In every business 
undertaking an increase of work and heavier responsi- 
bilities bring more pay ; and why should this principle 
not apply in the service of the government ? 

Even at the larger rate proposed by Senator Gal- 
linger’s bill our civil list would be so far below the 
level of even the smallest and poorest of foreign states 
that it would still be insignificant in the comparison. 
Feeble, impoverished Spain pays its boy King nearly 
one and a half million dollars a year, and little Portu- 
gal allows King Carlos and his Queen nearly half a 
million annually for their support. France has econo- 
mized greatly with respect to the pay of its rulers 
since it became a republic, but its presidents are 
granted an annual stipend of about $228,000, which is 
three times as much as is now proposed to pay our 
chief magistrate. The annual salary of the governor- 
general of the new Australian commonwealth is fixed 


at $75,000, and Lord Tennyson held it was too small. 
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<A PADI TAS 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CITY OF SEOUL—THE WEST GATE. EAST GATE OF SEOUL, CONNECTED WITH THE WEST GATE BY A WIDE STREET. 


LANDING-WHARF AT CHEMULPHO, NEAR WHERE THE RUSSIAN CRUISER “ VARIAG” COOLIES UNLOADING KOREAN JUNKS AT ONE OF THE WHARVES 
WAS SUNK IN BATTLE. OF CHEMULPHO. 





COOLIE AT CHEMULPHO READJUSTING HIS PACK OF RICE IN BAGS, WEIGHING 360 POUNDS. PURCHASER SAMPLING BEANS IN CHEMULPHO’S BUSINESS STREET. 


A PEEP AT THE INTERIOR OF THE QUAINT HERMIT KINGDOM. 
CHARACTERISTIC SCENES AND ACTIVITIES IN KOREA, THE BATTLE-GROUND OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN, 
From stereographs by H. G. Ponting. Copyright by C. H. Graves, Phila. 








UT THE other day the 

whole world was ring- 
ing with the tragical news 
of the sinking of the big 
Russian war-ship Petro- 
pavlovsk in the roadstead 
off Port Arthur. The com- 
mander of the Muscovite 
fleet and nearly eight hun- 
dred of his officers and men 
went down with the shat- 
tered vessel—victims all of 
the strategy and dash of 
their Japanese foes upon 
the sea. Bitter in every 
aspect to Russia was this 
disaster, but its most seri- 
ous feature was the loss of 
her ablest naval officer, 
Vice- Admiral Makaroff, 
hero of many gallant ex- 
ploits, and surnamed, for 
his militant qualities, 
‘‘the Cossack of the Seas.’’ On his proved valor 
and skill the many millions of his countrymen had 
based hopes of victory and the rehabilitation of Rus- 
sian naval prowess. Eminent in his profession, and 
confided in by an entire nation, he must have possessed 
the elements of true greatness. Long will he be re- 
nowned as the central figure in one of the most thrill- 
ing tragedies of* marine warfare. Yet it is probable 
that the judgment of history will be that a greater 
than Makaroff perished with him in the doomed Petro- 
pavlovsk. For, known and admired by far vaster num- 
bers than ever honored the doughty sea-fighter, Vassili 
Verestchagin, the famous Russian painter, also found 
his coffin in the ill-fated battle-ship. 

The critics, it is true, have denied to Verestchagin a 
genius of the first order, but with all their deductions 
enough of merit is left to perpetuate his fame as an 
artist, while he deserves lasting remembrance as one 
who portrayed war in its actual seeming and aided to 
make it utterly repulsive. For the latter reason it is 
that mankind at large was more sorely bereaved in his 
death than in that of the leader in physical strife whose 
fate he shared. He had rendered a distinct service to 
humanity, which will be better appreciated in that time 
to come when men shall have ceased to exalt the fighter 
above him who is mighty in peaceful pursuits. Could 
those who knew him only by his works have met him 
face to face, additional grounds for holding him in es- 
teem would have been disclosed. For Verestchagin in 
himself measured finely up to his reputation. He was 
a man among men, and no one who came in close con- 
tact with him could forget the impression made by his 
large and magnetic personality. Big of soul, broad of 
mind, and warm of heart, he soon converted the 
stranger into the admirer and friend. 

Several conversations which I was privileged to 
have with Verestchagin at the Holland House, New 
York, during his last visit to the United States, a little 
over a year ago, constitute one of the most valued ex- 
periences of my life. Above the ordinary in stature, 
sturdy, erect as a soldier, with a strong but pleasant 
and refined countenance, a dignified and gracious man- 
ner, he was one to attract notice amid an assemblage. 
To inquiries concerning his work and his career, he re- 
sponded with affability and patience in the English of 
an intelligent and cultivated foreigner. This was but 
one of the many languages besides his own that he had 
at command. After our brief acquaintance had de- 
veloped a little he unfolded his thoughts with some- 
what more freedom than the mere civilities demanded. 
Genially he imparted the requisite information touching 
himself, but, incidentally, he branched out on more top- 
ics than can now be recalled. How well he could talk to 
an appreciative listener! And such a one he had who 
urged him on as shrewdly as he was 
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VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, 
The great Russian pamter, who 
lost his life on the blown-up 


battle ship Petr opat lowsk. 
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Recollections of Verestchagin 


The Artist Who Met a Tragic Fate 


By T. Williams 


the nation’s chief magistrate was conspicuous ; con- 
fessed that, while he was best known as an artist, he 
was also the author of a dozen books; gave me his 
philosophy and ideas of art, and dwelt more or less on 
matters social, religious, literary, and political. Some 
insight also he afforded into his happy home in Mos- 
cow, where an estimable wife and two attractive chil- 
dren—now plunged in grief—-were the magnets that 
always drew him back and shortened his wanderings. 
Now that judgment is being passed on his life these 
utterances have an added interest. 

Despite his ideality Verestchagin was a strenuous 
man, and he understood and liked a forceful character. 
Thus it was that he had conceived a high opinion of 
the President, speaking of whom he said tome: ‘‘A 
great man, a strong man. It’s a good thing for the 
Old World that he cannot be the head of your nation 
all his life, for if he were in the presidential office long 
enough he might conquer all Europe.’’ This was said 
with agravity born doubtless of the effect of a European 
environment on the speaker. Of travel the painter 
once said: ‘‘It benefits everybody, and it has done 
much for me as an artist. We stagnate if we remain 
too long in one spot. We need to go out into the 
world to be quickened and obtain new ideas.’’ On this 
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“BATTLE OF SAN JUAN,” 


Verestchagin’s notable picture of the up-hill charge which made Colonel 
Roosevelt famous. — Copyright, 1902, by Henry D. Macdona. 


theory he acted to the very end. As to what were the 
essential qualities of a great painter, he remarked: 
“The individual must have a powerful bent in that di- 
rection, and a positive natural gift. To these he must 
add the will and the capacity for incessant labor. 
What success I have had has been due to persistent and 
conscientious toil. Work with me has ever been a 
habit and a passion. I rely greatly on sheer drudgery. 
I do not paint easily. Each picture is a difficult, often 
a heart-breaking, task. Sometimes I agonize for a 
fortnight in the attempt to remedy a defect in a new 
work before light comes to me and I discover the 
remedy ; and in the meantime I am nervous and irri- 
table, and disagreeable to all around me. The strain 
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of my professiou, as I have found it, is so severe that 
I would have no child of mine become an artist.’ [| 
these words accurately express the artist’s difficultie 
in executing his conceptions, the hundreds of his pro 
ductions represent an amount of hard work that i: 
simply astounding. 

But it was in discoursing on the artistic condition 
of the day and the proper mission of the painter that 
Verestchagin’s remarks were most notable and weighty. 
He criticised the great majority of his fellow-artists 
for their lack of breadth and earnestness. He said: 
** With technical skill they give us excellent represen- 
tations of pigs, cows, trees, bits of water, and section 
of landscape. These are very wellin themselves. Yet 
after all, they are but little things ; they indicate no 
very great artistic scope. What are these people doing 
for society, that complex thing which is really worth 
delineating ? Who, a century or two hence, on looking 
at the pictures of this generation, can tell how the 
men and women of this age looked, dressed, and acted 
in their associated life? Then, besides the social 
scenes, there is the field of the passions. Paintings 
that represent love, hate, jealousy, revenge, and the 
like—how much nobler are these than the depictions 
of tame and inane subjects. It is their indolence and 
want of high ideals that lead our modern artists to 
neglect worthy and to select trivial themes.’’ He in- 
sisted that it was the duty of the men of art to give 
adequate expression to the life about them for the 
benefit of inquiring posterity. He desired to have the 
present known to the future, not through mere written 
description, but visually. He has been termed by 
some a pictorial reporter, but his aim and his ambi- 
tion, as he outlined them to me, was to be a pictoria! 
historian. Possibly this title will yet be generally 
conceded to him, for many of the scenes and incidents 
which he depicted have a permanent interest, and he 
alone has recorded them for the eye. Very justly has 
Verestchagin been credited with doing much, by the 
tidelity with which he set forth the ghastly character- 
istics of the battle-fiéld, to instill a horror of war among 
his fellow-men. But I am confident, from his own 
words and sentiments, that in this respect he builded 
other than he had intended. His primary purpose was 
simply an artistic, not an ethical or humane one. He 
betrayed no consciousness that he was commissioned 
to be an apostle of peace to men. Devotion to art 
was his dominating motive, and he informed me that 
in painting war he worked consistently with his theory 
of art, because war was still a part of the social sys- 
tem. Love of adventure and the inborn soldierly quali- 
ties which early in youth he subordinated to his passion 
for art doubtless impelled him so frequently to choose 
subjects of the military class. Besides, these often 
had a largeness which suited him ; they gave scope to 
all his intensity and strength, and they were, more- 
over, at times, of historical importance. To delineate 
on a spacious canvas a stirring event or an impressive 
natural scene was the chief delight of his being. As 
for his attitude toward war, his merit lay in painting 
the thing as he saw it in all its grim reality, with none 
of the false and glorifying touches which tradition and 
the popular imagination demanded. He wrought in all 
sincerity, but for the effect of his pictures on the 
future relations of the nations of the earth he had in 
the first instance, I am convinced, no special care. 
Nevertheless, it naturally was gratifying to him that 
his works were regarded as potent among the forces 
making for peace. He was one readily to respond to 
the stir and excitement of a campaign, but he had too 
much kindliness and wisdom not to feel repelled by the 
horrible results of a bloody combat. 

With all his ability and his world-wide repute he 
was an unostentatious man. To no one did he display 
arrogance or condescension. He had a democratic 
way with him, and was a ‘good mixer’”’ without 
being over-strenuous about it. His naturalness was de- 

lightful, and his courtesy was ex- 





able. 

The brilliant Russian had too ex- 
panded a nature to move in a rut, iy 
and much as he prized his art, to in- 4 , 
duce him to ‘‘talk shop’’ it was ry 
necessary to question him specially 
on the subject. He had evidently 
read and studied widely and reflected 
deeply. Intellectually he was so 
broad and sympathetic that he read- 
ily and with zest laid hold of any 
topic that came up, and his speech 
thereon flowed freely as a river. 
His mental largeness and liberality 
grew. more obvious at each succeed- 
ing meeting. He was one of the 
very few persons one happens to 
encounter the influence of whose in- 
dividuality is profound and protract- 
ed. His listener will always feel in- 
debted to him for a new intellectual 
and moral impulse. He told of the » 
aspirations and efforts of his youth, i 
of his travels and adventures in aig 
many lands, of his friendly relations 
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“\ treme. Once meeting him in the 
corridor of his hotel, I asked him for 
some photographs of his paintings. 
Bidding me to be seated he went up 
to his room and brought his portfolio 
to me, instead of obliging me to ac- 
company him to an upper story. On 
my apologizing for causing him so 
much trouble, he replied, quaintly : 
‘** But what is to be done? There is 
nothing else to do,’’ in a tone of 
conviction, as if fate had left him 
no alternative. That he was always, 
everywhere and with every one, the 
kindly gentleman is shown by the 
testimony of one of the survivors of 
the catastrophe, who, speaking of 
the fateful moment when the Pet- 
ropavlovsk made her downward 

{ plunge, said: ‘‘ On our ship was an 
white 

3 A beard who had been good to our 


: AK men. He had a book in his hand, 
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old man with a_ beautiful 
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and seemed to be writing —perhaps 
J) sketching. He was Verestchagin, 








with President Roosevelt while he 
was painting the spirited picture, 
** Battle of San Juan,’”’ in which 


“THE RETREAT.” 


“A celebrated painting by Verestchagin, showing the disastrous return march of Napoleon and his troops after the 


burning of Moscow.—Berlin Photographische Gesellschaft. 


the painter.’’ ‘‘ Who had been good 
to our men would read well in 
Continued on page 474. 
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A PART OF EDUCATION—BOYS IN THEIR WASH-ROOM. THE OVERCROWDED RECREATION-ROOM, WHERE BOYS FROM THE STREETS SPEND EVENING HOURS IN GAMES. 


PRIZE ATHLETES IN THE GIRLS’ CLASS PERFORMING CURIOUS ANTICS ON THE PARALLEL 











CLASS OF FIFTY GIRLS IN A SOLDIERLY DRILL WITH STICKS. GIRLS PREPARING THEIR TOILET AFTER THE GYMNASIUM WORK IS OVER. 


NOVEL GYMNASIUM FOR TENEMENT CHILDREN OF NEW YORK. 
HUNDREDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS WHO FIND BENEFIT AND LIVELY ENTERTAINMENT IN A NEW CHILDREN’S CLUB. 
Photographs by our staff photographer, T. C. Muller. See page 475. 
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1. Electricity building. 3. Irish village. 4. Louisiana Pulonument. 
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MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC SCENE 


1. Liberal Arts building. 


2. ‘Texas building. 
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Miss MINERVA APTHORPE laid down her pen 
with an air of resolution. 

‘‘[ have borne this quite long enough,’’ she said 
aloud—a habit of Miss Minerva’s when she was alone 
and especially strenuous. ‘‘I shall close the house this 
week and return to Gramercy Park.”’ 

Miss Minerva Apthorpe was a personage, and even 
in Washington (where it is spelled witha large ** P’’) 
had made herself popular as a hostess during a par- 
ticularly gay winter. She had come with all the pres- 
tige of her name and wealth, and the old-resident cir- 
cle, commonly called ‘‘ the Cave Dwellers,’’ had wel- 
comed her to the inner recesses of the caves, and 
chanted praises of her dinners, her gowns, and her 
wonderful pink sapphire, without which jewel Miss 
Minerva would no more have appeared in public than 
the Chinaman without his pigtail or the North Ameri- 
can Indian his totem. It was her fetich, that jewel of 
price ; she had various weird histories attached to it, 
but these may be omitted, as all Washington is by this 
time cognizant of them. 

Before coming to winter in the capital Miss Minerva 
had employed several agents to find a house in a 
proper locality wherein she could place her lares and 
penates for six months, but just as she was about de 
ciding upon a large modern mansion in the very cen- 
tre of the West End, a friend, hearing of her search, 
wrote to her saying that, as she was called to London 
suddenly on account of the illness of a sister, Miss 
Minerva could take her house, servants included, and 
stop there during her absence. This letter appeared 
in the light of a special providence, and just before 
Christmas it was noised abroad that the old Merryman 
mansion was to have the honor of sheltering Miss 
Minerva Apthorpe for the season. 

For several weeks everything went smoothly for 
Miss Minerva. She did not affect colored servants as 
a rule, but the dusky corps to whom she had fallen 
heiress were so well trained and so eager to please that 
both she and her maid, Parsons, a woman of grim and 
severe aspect who had been with 
Miss Minerva when her beautiful 
gray hair was golden, agreed that 
the household (‘* for a Southern 
one, mem,’’ added Parsons, with 
a sniff) was so well organized 
that both mistress and maid 
might relax their vigilance and 
begin to enjoy themselves. But 
hardly had they reached this 
happy condition when Miss Mi- 
nerva began to have some very 
extraordinary experiences~—so 
extraordinary that for a time she 
did not even dare mention them 
to Parsons, and almost persuaded 
herself that in some strange man- 
ner she was becoming the victim 
of hallucinations. 

Miss Minerva had seen fit to 
convert the hall-room next her 
own bedroom into a delightful 
combination of boudoir and li- 
brary, with big, soft chairs and 
an old mahogany sofa abounding 
in pillows—just the place to 
lounge and indulge in a cup of tea 
after the mad rush of a Washing- 
ton day, before dressing for din- 
ner and resuming the gay round. 
Coming home about five o’clock 
of a rainy,. drizzling day, Miss 
Minerva dismissed Gabriel, the 
urbane and ebony-colored butler, 
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and sat drinking her tea slowly, as she pondered 
upon the details of a dinner for which she had just 
issued invitations. Her meditations were broken 
rather suddenly as her eyes lighted upon a chair 
which stood not far from her, and which, as she looked 
at its pretty, old-fashioned tapestry covering, began to 
move slowly. 

“Why !”’ said Miss Minerva, surprised into an 
ejaculation, ‘‘ what ails that chair ? Can Parsons have 
left the window open ?’’-—and rising, cup in hand, she 
investigated both windows, to find them closed. Re- 
turning to her seat in the corner of the sofa, she laid 
her hand on the chair as she passed and replaced it 
where it had originally been standing. Hardly had she 
seated herself in the corner when the chair, as if pro- 
pelled by an invisible hand, moved slowly away from 
her in the direction of the fireplace. 

Miss Minerva possessed the sturdy common sense 
of her New England ancestors, and a goodly amount 
of courage as well, but a chair that moved before her 
eyes of its own volition without apparent cause was 
something outside her experience ; so she sat still, al- 
though her heart began to beat more swiftly than 
usual. As she gazed she fancied she saw the outline 
of a figure-—-a man—seated in the chair, with face 
turned from her. The head was finely shaped, and the 
hair—was it worn in a queue? She had hardly de- 
termined, when, as slowly as it had appeared, the 
figure grew fainter and more faint, and the fire which 
had been smouldering on the hearth suddenly burned 
up freshly, revealing an empty chair. 

It seemed to Miss Minerva as if she could not rise 
from her seat ; she longed, with all her heart, to ring 
the bell for Parsons, but that necessitated going into 
the next room, and she was angrily conscious of some 
force which forbade her to summon aid. After what 
seemed to her an interminable interval, but which 
probably was only a few seconds, a soft rap at the 
door came to her relief, and old Gabriel entered to re- 
move the tea-tray. 

‘* Has madam done give de order 
fo’ de kerridge ?’’ he said, as he 
paused on the threshold. Miss 
Minerva pulled herself together 
with a gasp, and rather to her own 
amazement found herself saying, 

**No--that is—yes. Please put 
wood on the fire, Gabriel, and wait 
here until I ring for Parsons,’’ and 
with more haste than usual the dig- 
nified spinster darted into her bed 
room and rang the up-stairs bell. 

Gabriel, laying the log upon the 
fire, was interrupted by his mis- 
tress’s return. 

““Are these very old family 
chairs ?’’ said Miss Minerva, laying 
her hand on one (but not the one 


which had been endowed with 
motion). Somehow she _ felt a 
creepy and unpleasant sensation i 


which prevented her again touch- 
ing that. ‘‘Are these two the 
chairs you brought me from Mrs. 
Merryman’s storeroom ?”’ 

‘* Yes, madam, dose belonged to 
de ole madam, Mr. Merryman’s 
grandma; dey was repaired las’ 
year, an’ I heerd my madam say 
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to wear off. But 
she could not for- 
get it, and in- 
stinctively avoided 
using the two 
chairs which she 
had banished to 
the drawing-room. 
Very cautiously 
she began to make 
inquiry among her 
acquaintances as 
to the various 
houses in Wash- 
ington which are 
reported as haunt- 
ed ; three or four 
of these are well 
known, but ap- 
parently no tradi- 
tion was extant concerning the Merryman mansion, 
and she concluded that the figure had been merely 
an optical illusion, until one evening some three weeks 
later. 

She was going up stairs in some haste to find a pair 
of gloves, when she thought she saw some one standing 
in the hall near her door. 

**Parsons,’’ she called, quickly, ‘‘ you have given 
me the wrong gloves ; please fetch me the gray pair,’’ 
and then, as she came nearer, the same misty outline 
met her eye, and she stood still. Again the figure 
seemed to grow clearer as she watched it, half-fasci- 
nated, half terrified. It appeared to be a man, tall, 
slender, and elegant in outline, with his dark curling 
hair worn in a queue—but the face 
was turned from her. 

‘*It is some trick of shadows,’’ 
said Miss Minerva, stoutly, to her- 
self; ‘‘this time I’ll prove it,’’ and 
she resolutely moved on up the hall. 
As she advanced the figure moved 
also, and disappeared across the 
threshold of the boudoir door, 
which stood open. It required all 
her. courage to enter the room, but 
Miss Minerva aid so, and although 
she turned on the electric lights 
and searched every corner and 
cranny of both rooms, not one sign 
of the ghostly visitant had been 
left behind. 

Very often, during the next six 
weeks, the same apparition became 
visible to Miss Minerva, and she 
half resolved to write to the Society 
of Psychic Research and relate her 
experience. But she was restrain- 
ed by the thought that very possi- 
bly her friend, Mrs. Merryman, 
might not approve of such an 
action ; there are families who are 
proud of the possession of an an- 
cestral ghost, and moreover she 
disliked to give rise to rumors which 


dey was pertic’lary fine mahog- ‘ would at once add another to the 

any oe list of haunted houses in Washing- 

**Yes,’’ said Miss Minerva, . . ton. With great self-control she 

yolitely. ‘‘ They are so fine that RETURNING UP THE STAIRCASE. had never made a confidante of 
7 y 

I think you may take them down Parsons, for with all her staid 

y , 


into the drawing-room and fetch two others from the 
storeroom to replace them.’’ 

For some days afterward Miss Minerva avoided 
taking tea in her boudoir, and the uncanny impression 
which her singular experience had left behind began 





“SLOWLY, ALMOST IMPERCEPTIBLY, THE APPARITION MOVED.” 


grim propriety Parsons was rather a timid person, 
especially fruitful in fears of burglars, whom she 
always conjured up whenever Miss Minerva failed 
to secrete the pink sapphire before retiring. It was 
the habit of both mistress and maid to hide it in odd 
places; sometimes in drawers, 
again in the writing-desk, or even 
in the toe of a stocking hung 
over a chair; indeed, it would 
have been an ingenious burglar 
who could have found that famous 
jewel after Parsons had safely 
put it to bed for the night. 

Lent had now come in, and 
Miss Minerva was resting herself, 
only going to two dinners a week 
instead of six, and occupying her 
time with all manner of chari- 
table schemes, for which number- 
less tickets were showered upon 
her, as she was known to be both 
rich and generous. Miss Minerva 
rather prided herself upon keep- 
ing abreast with the topics of the 
day, and as reading, to any extent, 
had been impossible during the 
season, she went back to her life- 
long habit of sitting up late at 
night, when, with a pile of books 
and magazines on a small table 
beside her, a student-lamp, an 
easy chair, and a warm kimono, 
she could forget her surroundings 
and improve her mind—after her 
own fashion. 

On the particular night 
when Miss Minerva’s strange ex- 
periences may be said to have 

Continued on page 475. 
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HORNED TOADS--GROTESQUE CREATURES THAT LIVE IN THE SANDY SECTION OF THE SOUTH. 
Viola McColm, Kansas. 





MOTHER OSTRICH AND HER NEWLY-HATCHED BROOD. 
Roscoe E. Woods, Indiana. 


BRINGING HIM UP ON THE BOTTLE.—Nellie Coutant, Indiana. FRIGHTENED CAPTIVE-—A DIMINUTIVE PRAIRIE GROUND-SQUIRREL.— Viola McColm, Kansas. 


HUNGARIAN GIRL FEEDING A MOTHERLESS LAMB.—Rufus B. Lee, North Dakota. (PRIZE-WINNER.) TABBY ENJOYING HER EVENING MEAL.—B&, M. Solomon, Ohio. 


ZOOLOGICAL PRIZE PHOTO. CONTEST—OHIO WINS. 
DELIGHTFUL PICTURES OF OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS CONTRIBUTED BY THE COMPETING CAMERISTS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 4738.) 
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itself, and therefore a way out of the difficulty 
will readily be found, provided there is an assur- 
ance of a challenge. As to that, it is common 
knowledge that Sir Thomas Lipton is anxious to 
try his luck again.’’ 


TRADITION AND THE MARATHON RUN. — The 
course of the Marathon race, to be contested at 
the third Olympiad, which will be held under the 
department of physical culture in connection with 
the St. Louis exposition on August 30th, has 
been laid out by Henry C. Garneau, of St. Louis, 
chairman of the committee. The course lies through 
the prettiest part of St. Louis County, and is almost 
a perfect square. It will be twenty-three miles 
long, as two miles of the full distance of twenty- 
five must be contested on the one-third-mile conder 


a 


CHANGES IN THE FOOTBALL RULES. The changes 
in the football rules this season will have particular 
significance because of the fact that E. H. Yost, who 
nas coached the University of Michigan team with 
such remarkable success, is one of the committee. 
track inside the stadium. The course consists of Mr. Yost has already expressed his opinion regarding 
stretches of five and one-half, six, five, and four and certain changes as follows: ‘‘ The most important 
one-half miles in length. The first renewal of the legislation to be considered by the rules committee is 


‘ - , . MR. REDMOND C. STEWART, OWNER AND RIDER OF LANDSLIDE ; : . eas 
ancie , ‘ rames was ald ¢ ons R9E , ’ in regard to rule 18, which governs the disposition of 
ancient Olympian games was held at Athens in 1896, enn WINNER OP ERE MARTLAND BUNT CUP ace 4 ) gz I 


and the Marathon run was won by Loues, a Greek. iM 1004.—Mre. C. R. Miller the men. This rule should permit the use of either 
‘ ° ‘ . . 4S. ‘ TT, . ° ° 

An American-Blake, of the Boston Athletic Asso- six or seven men on the line of scrimmage between 

ciation after leading for fifteen miles, was compelled the twenty-five-yard lines. If this rule read about as 


to retire, as he could not stand the long hills lead- the State. Mr. Redmond C. Stewart, the owner and follows, it would make a much better game for both 
ing into Athens. The second renewal of the classic _ rider of Landslide, was the winner of the cup for 1904. spectators and players: ‘Six men, at least, must be 
run was held at Paris in connection with the exposi- As master of the hounds of the Green Spring Valley on the line of scrimmage at all times, but if seven 
tion of 1900, and was won bya French runner. There Club, he has frequently demonstrated that no fence is men are on the line of scrimmage between the twenty- 
were four American contestants in the event—A. L. too high or ditch too wide for his prowess. A pretty five-yard lines, then the first man receiving the ball 
Newton, of New York, and Ronald McDonald, John little incident of the race was when, at the finish, with- from the centre, or snapper-back, may carry it beyond 
Maguire, and Richard Grant, of Cambridgeport, Mass. out stopping for congratulations, Mr. Stewart galloped _ the line, provided he goes outside the second man on 
The third race—that of this year—will be of particu- off to the house of a friend to telephone the goodnews the line from the man who put the ball in play.’ ”’ 
lar interest to American athletes, as they have a great to his anxious wife, and then slowly cantered back to This rule, as it is now, did not produce the result that 
advantage in having the race held in this country, and _ the waiting crowd, carrying the silver trophy which his many claimed it would. It did not make a more open 
there is every prospect that an American victory at horse had so gallantly won. The great charm about game, yet this feature of permitting the first man to 
St. Louis will atone for the two previous defeats the event is the entire absence of professionalism, all carry the ball forward should remain, as it will add 
abroad. The expected contestants include McDonald, the details being managed by a committee from the that much to the uncertainty of the style of attack. 


Maguire, and Grant, of Cambridgeport ; John J. Caf- Green Spring Valley and Elkridge Hunt clubs. Under the rule requiring seven men in the line, it is 
frey, of Hamilton, Ont., who won the Boston Mara- ° 4 impossible to have the variety and number of plays 
thon run in 1900 and 1901; S. H. Mellor, Jr., of WILL LIPTON CHALLENGE AGAIN ?—British yacht- that can‘be had when five men are permitted to be 


Yonkers, who won the same event in 1902, and Spring, _ing opinion of the old and new racing rules of the New _ behind the line. The more varied the attack the more 
of the Pastime Athletic Club of this city, who won the York Yacht Club is summed up in the last issue of the interesting it is to the spectator, and the more bene- 
event a few weeks ago. It is said that among the London Yachtsman. ‘‘The difficulty,’’ says the paper ficial tothe player. This rule affects almost every play 
foreign entries will be Alfred Schrubb, the English editorially, ‘‘1s said to be that the New York Yacht between the two twenty-five-yard lines, and most all 
distance runner. The athlete who wins the Marathon Club’s new rule limits the draught to eighteen feet, the game is played in this territory. Permitting the 
race in August will receive the best prize ever award- whereas the conditions governing the cup require no man to cross the line would make that play more ef- 
ed for an athletic event. Besides the laurel crown of such restriction. It is held by some that, there fective than to require him to go out five yards. If 
victory and the gold medal emblematic of the cham- fore, the cup cannot be raced for under the club’s the rule requiring him to go out five yards is to re- 
pionship, the winner will be awarded a magnificent rule, and that any races sailed for it in future must main, then the width of the field should be increased 
silver trophy, presented to the department of physical be under the old rule, which handicapped Shamrock five feet, so there would be an even number of five- 
culture by President David R. Francis, of the St. J//. so much. It is safe to say that if this view yard lines. The rule requiring seven men in the line 
Louis exposition. There will also be prizes awarded is taken by the cup committee of the New York did not result in more end runs, but forced a line at- 


to the men finishing second and third respectively. Yacht Club there will never be another challenge for tack on account of insufficient interference for end 
* the trophy from this country. Not that onecanblame _ running. 
MARYLAND’S CLASSIC RACING EvENT.--The an- the club for adopting such an attitude—it is simply an ° 
nual steeplechase for the Maryland Hunt Cup, which impossibility that a British-built yacht should win un- AMERICAN JOCKEYS COMING TO THEIR Own.—The 


is the classic event of racing in Maryland and the’ der the serious handicap thus imposed on her. Reli- announcement was made officially recently that the 
recognized occasion of the earliest spring outing for ance was a long step in the direction of the first-class stewards of the English Jockey Club had withdrawn 
Baltimore society, was run this year in Green Spring freak; but Messrs. Herreshoff have it within-their their ruling, under which the American jockey, Lester 
Valley, Maryland. The race-course, about four miles power to make great advances in the same direction. Reiff, was warned off the turf. The action of the 
in length, with eighteen fences and six ditches, through No owner in this country would be very willing to stewards restores to Reiff the privilege of the English 
plowed fields, over stiff post and rail and plank fences, undertake the task of meeting such an extreme freak turf, and also places him in good standing on the 
with all the obstacles usually encountered in natural as would certainly be built for the defense, even if any American and French turf, which recognized the Eng- 
hunting, was laid off on the estates of H. Carroll designer were found willing to court almost certain lish ruling and barred Reiff from turf pursuits during 
Brown and Thomas Deford. The field for the eleventh defeat, with the added responsibility of imperiling the the time that he was ruled off in England. Reiff, 
annual race was small, comprising only seven horses, lives of the yacht’s crew in her ocean passage. It is however, will derive little benefit from the action of 
the pick of the jumpers that have hunted during the only lately that any doubt has arisen as to the validity the English turf body, for since the time of his sen- 
past season, and the victor is the acknowledged cham- of the new rule for cup-racing purposes. We are tence, in 1901, he has grown too heavy to ride races, 

pion of the cross- certain that nobody on our side would deplore any and has practically 

country horses in hitch of the sort more than the New York Yacht Club — Continued on page 475. 
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“LI BU NS, 0 E, WHO HOLDS ; : 
PL BURT PARSONS, OF YALE, | BALTIMORE SOCIETY WATCHING THE MARYLAND HUNT CUP RACE IN GREEN SPRING VALLEY. CHARLES B. ALOOTT, YALE BEST 
WORLD'S RECORD (1:54 3-5) FOR IN Urs. C. R. Miller MILE RUNNER. 


DOOR HALF-MILE.— Sedgwick. Sedgwick. 
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RUINS OF THE DANIEL MILLER COMPANY'S BUILDING, FROM WHICH 1,000 CASES OF DAMAGED DRY-GOODS WEKE EXHUMED—PICTURE SHOWS 500 TONS OF RAGS WORTH $4,000. 


RECOVERING MILLIONS FROM BALTIMORE’S FIRE RUINS. 


ON MANY BUILDINGS CLEANED UP IN THE CENTRE OF THE FIRE DISTRICT THE SALVAGE OF GOODS RANGED 


FROM $5,000 TO $50,000 EACH, 
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T IS ALWAYS easy to be pessimistic. The age or 
the land has never been im which men could not 
look about them and gather up many excellent and 
plausible reasons for the belief that the times (their 
times) were out of joint, crime increasing, morals de- 
clining, and the world generally going to the bow- 
wows. The presen age is always the iron age, the 
age of pigmies, of sordid aims, and mean ambitions. 
Thus it always has been, and thus it doubtless will con- 
tinue to be to the last syllable of recorded time. O 
tempora! O mores! is a lament much older than the 
day of Cicero; it is a cry that has ever been going up 
from the lips of men. But if pessimism is a preva- 
lent and long-standing characteristic of the human 
family, so also is the spirit of hope and cheer. The 
motto on the old dial, ‘‘ There is always sunshine some- 
where in the world,’’ is a truth always and everywhere 
applicable. Easier still than the startling array of 
pessimistic facts and figures would it be to summon a 
far larger mass of unimpeachable testimony in sup- 
port of the contention that we are living in the bright- 
est, happiest, and most promising age that this world 
of ours has ever known. We believe it, and not all the 
wars and rumors of wars that now shake the air ; not 
all the industrial strife, the exposures of political cor- 
ruption, and the revelations of financial turpitude 
crowding upon the public eye, can rob us of this happy 
and comforting faith. And a glow of optimism colors 
our view of the literary tastes and tendencies of the 
day as it does our opinions of social and political con- 
ditions. We see no reason for discouragement in any 
of these directions, much less for despair, but, on the 
other hand, much all around to give heart and hope. 


- 


E ARE unable to agree, for instance, with the 
gloomy views of Mr. Alfred Austin, the poet- 
laureate of England, on the attitude of the reading 
public to-day toward poetry. Our fathers and mothers, 
he complains, used to Jearn long passages of poetry by 
heart, whereas their children look coldly at such verse. 
Even Shakespeare himself is merely tolerated. In his 
younger days, Mr. Austin says, he could repeat by 
heart the “‘ Essay on Man,’’ ‘* The Deserted Village,’’ 
and Gray’s *‘ Elegy.’’ Is there a man or a woman, he 
asks, under thirty who could say as much now? Mr. 
Austin puts this distaste for the higher forms of 
verse down to one main reason—that another kind of 
romantic literature is more congenial to the age. 
The novel and the prose romance have ousted long 
poems. This he regards as a misfortune. Novels, he 
thinks, might be valuable as a refreshment to over- 
wrought brains and to persons recovering from sick- 
ness, but they tend to destroy the taste for the higher 
poetry. Thus what might have been the most whole- 
some of tonics ended by being the most depressing of 
stimulants. 
— 
O DOUBT Mr. Austin is sincere in nis belief that 
the taste for poetry is declining, and he is able to 
show excellent reasons for thinking so. But reasons 
still more excellent and more convincing, it seems to 
us, may be found for believing that the case is quite 
the contrary ; that the taste for true and genuine 
poetry was never so strong and widespread as it is 
to-day. How else shall we explain the fact, attested 
to by many booksellers, that the works of Dante, 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Browning, and Tennyson were 
never in such large demand as they are at the present 
time? Neither does it agree with Mr. Austin’s con- 
clusions that clubs for the study and interpretation of 
the poets just named, and other classic writers of the 
same order, are now to be found in every nook and 
corner of the land ; in the most remote country villages, 
as well as in the larger centres of culture and refine- 
ment. And what more striking testimony to the 
prevalence of a taste for the best poetry can be had 
than that offered in the fact that one of the most pop- 
ular features in the free evening-lecture courses in 
New York City during several seasons past has been a 
course on Shakespeare ? It has been our privilege to 
attend some of these lectures given in the down-town 
tenement districts, and nowhere in the city did they 
bring out larger or more attentive audiences, crowding 
the assembly halls in some instances to the doors—audi- 
ences, too, made up chiefly of working men and women. 
With such scenes in our memory we find it impossible 
to believe with Mr. Alfred Austin that poetry of the 
highest order no longer interests the common people. 


MANY EXCELLENT and interesting utterances are 

to be credited to Theodore Roosevelt since he 
succeeded to the presidency of the United States. 
Some of these have been especially notable, and have 
aroused world-wide attention and discussion. What- 
ever the theme may. have been, the President has not 
failed to imbue his words with the force and fervor of 
his own personality. His deliverances have ever re- 
vealed the man of ability, sincerity and lofty ideals. 
Th2y make good and inspiring reading for every in- 
telligent citizen. In selecting and publishing the most 
striking of them in book form under the title ‘‘ Ad- 
dresses and Presidential Messages of Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1902-1904,’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons have done a 
service to the community. This volume, which should 
be in every household, contains some forty speeches 
made by the President on various occasions, a number 
of his letters, and the messages thus far sent by him 
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By La Salle A. Maynard 


to Congress. Value and interest are added to it by an 
introduction, thoughtful, graceful, and in good taste, 
written by the President’s intimate and brilliant friend, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


. 


HERE IS no reason for the belief that either Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis or his publishers, the Outlook Com- 
pany, had any political purpose in view in publishing 
‘Theodore Roosevelt the Citizen,’’ first in serial form 
in their weekly publication and now in a book, just on the 
eveof the presidential campaign. Mr. Riis could not be 
a politician if he tried, and asfor The Outlook people, 
they are not in the businessof booming presidential can- 
didates, even when the candidate happens to be a man as 
conspicuously worthy of a boom as Mr. Roosevelt. Nev- 
ertheless, we can but feel that Mr. Riis’s successive 
chapters on the life and character of the President as 
they appeared in the pages of that widely circulated 
and influential journal, The Outlook, have already done 
valuable and substantial service for Mr. Roosevelt, 
both in his capacity as a typical American citizen and 
as the Republican standard-bearer in the coming presi- 
dential contest, and will do still greater service in their 
present book form. We have not been able to enter- 
tain at any time a shadow of doubt either as to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination or as to his election, with a 
wide margin to spare; but if Mr. Riis’s sketches serve 
to make this margin still wider, as we believe they will 
do, it will be a just cause for congratulation. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been a conspicuous figure in the public 
eye ever since he entered upon active life, and he has 
been so much discussed and ‘‘ written up’’ during the 
past few years that it might seem almost as if nothing 
new, fresh, or interesting about him could possibly be 
said. It is the unique distinction of Mr. Riis’s book 
that it does these seemingly impossible things. Mr. 
Riis has been on confidential terms with Mr. Roose- 
velt for so many years, and has seen and studied him 
at such close range and under such various conditions, 
that he is able to write of him as no other living man 
could. He is frankly a devoted admirer of the Presi- 
dent as a man and as a public servant ; his faith in him 
in his wisdom, his unselfishness, his loftiness and no- 
bility of purpose is large and unbounded ; and in this 
book he gives the best of reasons for this faith and 
admiration. Thus we have a portrait here of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt painted in warm colors and a high light. 
Some newspaper critics of these chapters, as they ap- 
peared serially, complained that Mr. Riis was “‘ laying 
it on too thick ’’; that, in other words, his portraiture 
was too flattering. Doubtless it was, to suit the ideas 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s political detractors ; but Mr. Riis 
did not set out to please them any more, for that mat- 
ter, than he did to please his political supporters. He 
wrote the truth about his friend, as he saw it and felt 
it, and let him who believes the portraiture to be dis- 
torted and exaggerated prove it if he can. 


OUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. have published a bio- 
graphical study of General Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute, and 
the man who trained Booker T. Washington. It was 
General Armstrong who started the whole modern 
movement for manual training, and did more to bring 
about the transformation of the negro and the Indian 
into useful American citizens than any other man. 
This is the first study of the man and his work that 
has appeared, and Mrs. Edith A. Talbot (his daughter) 
has made an exceedingly interesting picture of the 
man and of the very useful work in which he played 
a pioneer’s part 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. have published this 
spring a comprehenSive and timely book by 
Nicholas Paine Gilman on ‘‘ Methods of Industrial 
Peace.’’ Professor Gilman’s previous works, ‘‘ Profit 
Sharing between Employer and Employé,’’ “‘ A Divi- 
dend to Labor,’’ and ‘“‘ Socialism and the American 
Spirit,’’ give assurance of a thorough and well-con- 
sidered treatment, in this new volume of trades-union- 
ism, employers’ associations, collective bargaining, 
labor disputes, and the various forms of conciliation 
and arbitration practiced in the United States, Eng- 
land, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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[N THE revised edition of the history of New York 
in the ‘‘ American Commonwealth ’’ series, the au- 
thor, Ellis H. Roberts, of the United States Treasury 
Department, devotes much attention to the command- 
ing position New York now occupies. He shows that 
the daily transactions on the New York Stock Ex 
change during 1902 were fifty per cent. greater than 
those of the London Stock Exchange for the same 
period. Of the State, moreover, he says, “‘ Save only 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Russia, the com- 
monwealth of New York heads all nations in value of 
manufacturing products and aggregate wealth.’’ 
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N VIEW of the continued anti-Semitic agitation at 
Kishineff, special timeliness attaches to the re- 
cent publication of ‘‘The Fugitive’’ by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. This book, which is by Ezra S. Brudno, 
a Russian Jewish lawyer in Cleveland, not only pre- 
sents a powerful picture of Russian Jewish life, but 
describes the massacre at Kieff which was the fore- 
runner of the bloody Kishineff affair. ‘‘The Fugi- 
tive’’ also gives an intimate view of the persecution 
of the Jew. It is a virile, dramatic story, interpret- 
ing a new relationship between the Jew and Gentile 
born out of Russian oppression. 
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MONG BOOKS of notable interest which the 
Century Company has published this spring 
are: ‘‘ Roof and Meadow,’’ by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
whose ‘‘ Wild Life Near Home ”’ is a popular favorite ; 
a book on ballooning by Santos-Dumont ; ** Tillie: A 
Mennonite Maid,”’ a tale of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
by Helen R. Martin; *‘ A Daughter of Dale,’’ a story 
of life in an American university town ; ‘‘ Four Roads 
to Paradise,’’ by Maud Wilder Goodwin, and ‘* Order 
No. 11,’’ a novel and interesting study of life in the 
South before the war. 


a 


MERICAN BOOKS seem to be having an increasing 
sale in England. ‘‘A Child’s Letters to Her 
Husband,’’ by Mrs. Helen Waterson Moody, has just 
been issued in a large edition by Heineman in London. 
Seven editions of Helen Keller’s autobiography were 
sold in England during the year 1903. 


Recollections of Verestchagin. 


Continued from page 466. 
any man’s epitaph. It was what might have been 
expected of Verestchagin, as was also the other 
fact that he was “‘ perhaps sketching ’’ in his final 
moments. That his ruling passion asserted itself in 
the very jaws of death, and that he met his end in 
lion-hearted mood, all who knew him will believe. It 
may seem the irony of fate that he who had deplored 
his own country’s aggressions, and had striven to dis- 
suade the rulers of Japan from the conflict, should fall 
a victim to the strife he had sought to avert. But this 
was but the climax to an adventurous career in which 
he had faced death so often as to be no longer afraid 
of it. Before starting for the Orient he had hada 
presentiment that he would never return, and so had 
put his worldly affairs in perfect shape. This caused 
little anxiety to his friends, for thus far he had seemed 
to bear a charmed life. He had suffered the perils and 
the wounds of battle; he had endured the hardships of 
travel in difficult and dangerous regions, but always he 
appeared to be the favorite of fortune. It seemed 
altogether likely that with his hardy frame and his 
still lively enthusiasm he would yet succeed in making 
further additions to the world’s stock of striking pic- 
tures. He had hoped to paint a true representation of 
a sea fight between modern war monsters as a matter 
of historical import. But this satisfaction was denied 
him by fortune at last grown churlish and adverse. 
Curiously enough he died as he might have done had 
his parents’ early wishes in his case been realized. 
They had dedicated him to the naval service of his 
country, and for a time he had obediently pursued his 
studies in that direction, and had shown the promise 
of becoming an efficient officer in the navy. Had he 
not at length followed his own irrepressible bent into 
the paths of art, he, instead of Makaroff, might have 
been the one to fly his flag on the Petropavlovsk. He 
finished his career as an artist, and not as an admiral. 
But he could not escape his destiny, and so, like the 
fighting sailor that he might have been, he struck 
his flag to Azrael as he stood on the deck of a battle- 
ship in action. 
e e 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 


TAKE HoRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT quiets and strengthens the nerves and brain, re- 
stores the appetite, and induces refreshing slecp. 
Strengthens permanently. Improves the gencral 
health. 

+ 2 


Infants Thrive 


on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of 
composition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is always the same in all climates and at all seasons. 
As a general household milk it is superior and is 
always available. 
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es The Ghost and the Burglar 3 


Continued from page 470. 


ached their climax she was reading an article on 
utomobiles (she meditated buying one), a clever skit 

\merican social life, written by a prominent mem- 
er of the diplomatic corps, and a project for still 
urther developing the water-power of Niagara for 
‘ientific purposes. The servants had long since gone 
» bed, the house was quiet, and the last mentioned 
rticle somewhat dry ; Miss Minerva found her inter- 
:t failing, and finally threw down the magazine. 

‘*] wish I had brought up the last new novel,’’ she 
nought; ‘‘I think I left it in the reception-room. 
i’m not in the least sleepy ; suppose I go down and 
‘etch it. Parsons would be horrified, but I can carry 
. candle.’’ 

Had any of the servants who were safely reposing 
n the third story been peeping over the balusters they 
vould have seen the figure of their mistress in her 
long, floating kimono, candle in hand, softly steal out 
of her bedroom door, which she left ajar behind her to 
vive more light in the hall, proceed down the winding 
‘tairs, disappear in the little front room off the draw- 
ing-room, from which in a few seconds she emerged, 
and, returning up the staircase, enter her bedroom 
and turn the key in the door. During her little jour- 
ney down stairs and up, Miss Minerva’s mind had sud- 
denly turned upon the singular ‘* harnt’’ who inhabited 
her second story, and in the recesses of her soul she 
wished she had never started after that novel; per- 
haps the ghostly gentleman would confront her as be- 
fore. Although the boudoir door was locked, ghosts 
have a sublime disregard of material things, and she 
quaked inwardly until fairly inside her room again. 
Once safely there she became extremely indignant 
with herself, and by way of proving that she was not 
in the least afraid, she deliberately walked from her 
bedroom into the boudoir, turned up the light, sat down 
at her desk, and announced aloud her intention of re- 
turning to Gramercy Park. And then an entirely dif- 
ferent terror took possession of Miss Minerva; she 
felt that there were human eyes gazing at her—there 
was some one in the room ! 

For an instant Miss Minerva was overwhelmed with 
her own helplessness ; the bell to summon Parsons was 
in her bedroom, so was the tiny revolver which she 


kept in her bureau drawer. The pink sapphire— 
heavens !—it was hanging around her neck at that 
moment, under the collar of her kimono; she had 
assured Parsons that she would hide it before going to 
bed—and now! If there was a burglar in the room 
he must be hidden behind the old mahogany bookcase 
which stood cater-corner opposite the door, and as her 
eyes involuntarily turned to look in that direction a 
man wearing a small black mask walked quietly out 
and confronted her. 

““T’ve no time for fooling, madam,”’ said the bur- 
glar, in a low voice. ‘‘ You saved me the trouble of 
picking your lock by leaving the door open. If you 
stir or cry out I shall fire. Where are your jewels ?’’ 

Miss Minerva made no reply ; the revolver in the 
man’s hand riveted her attention. She was calculat- 
ing the chances. 

“* Answer !’’ said the burglar, coming a step nearer 
her chair. ‘‘ Where are they hidden ?’’ 

*‘In Rigg’s Bank; I’ll scream if I choose,’’ re- 
torted Miss Minerva. 

“* Well, you’ve got nerve,’’ said the burglar; ‘‘ and 
what’s more, you’re lying. I know you had that pink 
sapphire on your neck when you got out of your car- 
riage this afternoon.’’ 

**Then go find it !’? snapped Miss Minerva, glaring 
at him. Her fighting blood was up; somehow she 
didn’t care whether he fired or not ; her sapphire he 
should not have. The burglar stood irresolute for a 
second ; then he produced a piece of rope which he 
dangled playfully before her eyes. 

“‘I’m going to tie you in your chair and search this 
room; I won’t put a gag on you because you’re so 
—— plucky, but I’ll shoot if you scream. D’ye hear ?”’ 

Miss Minerva did some rapid thinking. She could 
not prevent his tying her hands and lashing her to the 
chair, and perhaps if his search proved unsuccessful 
he might believe the jewels were in the safe down 
stairs. So she sat perfectly still while he did his work 
deftly, not drawing the rope tightly enough to hurt 
her, but leaving her powerless to move, and she re- 
luctantly admired the way he proceeded with speed 
and dispatch to open every receptacle in the room. 
Her desk was rifled ; even the secret drawer where she 
kept valuable papers proved no secret to him. He 


ransacked the bookcase and discovered a panel, into 
which he plunged his fingers and pulled out a small 
package which he tossed on the desk with a sneer- 
*“that’s not yours; too mouldy’’—and then paused 
for a second, eying the bound and helpless woman 
with rage and baffled fury. 

“*T can’t go into the other room unless I carry you 
with me. By ———! I believe you have it on you now. 
I’ll search you.”’ 

The threat of his insulting touch was too much for 
Miss Minerva ; one wild, silent prayer darted through 
her mind as he stood in front of her, and then she saw 
the man suddenly stiffen with horror before her eyes. 
Hardly daring to believe what she hoped for she turned 
her head. 

“* Look there !”’ she said, grimly. The misty outlines 
were forming themselves even in the lighted room ; 
slowly the tall, elegant figure with which she was 
familiar grew before her, and, wonder of wonders, the 
face which she had never seen—a calm, pitiless coun- 
tenance, but with eyes so fiery and terrible that Miss 
Minerva felt that if they were turned upon her they 
would scorch and sear. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
the apparition moved toward the burglar ; under the 
mask his breath came in labored gasps ; the revolver 
dropped from his hand, his knees shook under him, and 
finally, with a shriek more like a terrified animal than 
any sound proceeding from a human throat, the man 
dashed madly back through the bedroom into the hall. 
Uttering cry on cry, he tore down the stairs and out of 
the house as Miss Minerva, for the first time in her 
life, lost consciousness and fainted in her chair. 

When she opened her eyes Parsons was rubbing 
her hands, sobbing wildly, with all the other servants, 
white and black, in the background. 

“*Oh, mem, mem! did he rob you of the pink sap- 
phire—the wretch ?’’ 

“‘It’s safe on my neck,’’ answered Miss Minerva, 
with a gasp; “‘ and I think we’ll go back to Gramercy 
Park as soon as you can pack up, Parsons.’’ 

But the question which remains unsolved to Miss 
Minerva, and which she may eventually ask the Society 
of Psychic Research to determine, is, Did the burglar 
actually see the ghost with his own unaided vision, or 
was it thought-transmission from her mind to his? 





In the World of Sports. 


Continued from page 472. 
settled down to training horses in the far West, 
where the English Jockey Club’s ruling is not 
recognized. Reiff, as a light-weight rider, attained 
prominence on New York race-tracks in the employ 
of McCafferty and Wishard. He reached his great- 
est fame after he went to England. His most con- 
spicuous successes were on the horses of the American 
horse owner, J. A. Drake, trained by Enoch Wishard, 
who had schooled Reiff as a jockey in America. 
Reiff, while employed in 1901 by Mr. Drake, also did 
much of the riding for the stable maintained in Eng- 
land by the late William C. Whitney. In October of 
that year the stewards of the Jockey Club, after long 
deliberations and an examination of many witnesses, 
gave notice that Reiff’s license as a jockey had been 
revoked for losing a race by design, and issued an 
order warning the jockey off Newmarket Heath. The 
race which Reiff was accused of having lost was for 
the New Farms plate. Reiff then rode Mr. Whitney’s 
horse De Lacy, and finished second, a head behind 
Richard Croker’s Minnie Dee, ridden by the ruled-off 
jockey’s younger brother, ‘‘Johnny ’’ Reiff. Johnny 
Reiff later had his jockey license revoked by the 
French Jockey Club, on charges of unbecoming con- 
duct. The younger boy still is barred from riding in 
France. 
a 

REVIVAL OF BoxING.—Harvard is making an at- 
tempt to revive the old boxing matches, which have 
not been held since the time President Roosevelt 
stripped to the waist and fought as an undergraduate 
in the little round old ‘‘gym’’ now used as a Ger- 
manic museum. After a recent gymnastic meet be- 
tween Harvard and Columbia, boxing contests were 
held between some of the pupils of Professor ‘‘ Mike”’ 
Foley, the Harvard boxing instructor. The matter is 
attracting widespread interest, inasmuch as it is a 
new departure in athletics for the staid old university. 
In the haleyon days boxing was one of the leading 
sports. The men fought by classes, and it was con- 
sidered one of the highest honors to win. Theodore 
Roosevelt was one of the best boxers in the university 
during those days. James E. Sullivan, chief of the 
department of physical culture at the St. Louis fair, 
has had so many requests from all sections of the 
country for Olympic boxing championships that the 
department has decided to devote one week in Sep- 
tember to amateur boxing, in order to bring together 
the amateur boxers of the world, so that the question 
of who is the real amateur champion can be settled. 
England’s claim is that it ean produce the cléeverest 
amateur boxers, and this will give the Englishmen a 
chance to try with the American youngsters. 

+ 

TURF PROSPERITY ON THE INCREASE.—The eighth 
annual report of the New York State Racing Commis- 
sion, August Belmont, chairman, to the Legislature 
has been made public. The commission recapitulates 
the progress made, under the encouragement of fa- 
vorable legislation, in the breeding of thoroughbred 


horses in 1903 as compared with earlier years, and 
states that in the year covered by the report the State 
tax paid by racing associations to agricultural societies 
co promote the stock-raising interest was $200,741.67. 
This tax, better almost than any other one thing, tells 
with conclusive accuracy the esteem in which racing is 
held by the public, because it is from the public that, 
in an almost exclusive measure, the receipts upon 
which the tax is based actually come, and this tax 
shows that in this State such public patronage in 1903 
exceeded that bestowed in 1902 by $613,115.80. Re- 
ports state that last year there was paid out to owners 
of horses in this State $2,165,487, which is $731,081 
more than was the value of the premiums competed for 
in 1901, and $316,598 more than was distributed in 
1902. Inthe past seven years these premiums have 
increased annually in gratifying ratio. In 1903, apart 
from the sales of yearlings made by private agree- 
ment and apart from the market which obtains in Ken- 
tucky, statistics show that 1,007 yearlings were sold 
at public auction in New York and Chicago for a gross 
total of $925,765. Of these, 884 were sold in this 
State, and for them $881,150, or an average of nearly 
$993 each, was obtained. 

FEW GYMNASTIO COMPETITIONS.—I have noticed 
an almost total absence of gymnastic competitions 
during the indoor season which is fast drawing toa 
close. There have been any number of exhibitions, 
but the disposition seems to be toward a spectacle 
rather than to an out-and-out contest. The gym- 
nasiums are generally well patronized both at the col- 
leges and the clubs, but the tendency is more in the 
direction of keeping in good physical condition than in 
that of attaining perfection on the various appara- 
tus. 

DECREASE IN SARATOGA STAKES. —A first count for 
the nominations for the Saratoga Association Stakes 
that have closed would show that the total list will fall 
far short of the results of last year. What is lost in 
numbers, however, is ably made up in class, and so far 
as contests are concerned, the different lists are par- 
ticularly promising. An excellent reason is found for 
the falling off in the different lists in the number of 
horsemen who have either retired from racing or have 
reduced their stake nominations. 


. 2 
A Free Booklet on the Great Fair. 


‘THOSE WHO intend to visit the greatest of all ex- 

positions at St. Louis will find a rare fund of in- 
formation in illustration, maps, ete., in a beautiful 
fifty-page booklet, engraved and printed in colors, just 
issued by the Union Pacific Railroad. It gives to visi- 
tors precisely the information they need, and will save 
them the trouble of asking a lot of questions if they 
are strangers in St Louis. A copy of this handsome 
little book will be sent without charge to our readers, 
if they will address A. Darlow, Union Pacific Railroad, 
at Omaha, Neb., and mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY, inclos- 
ing a one-cent stamp for postage. 


Keeping Children Off the Streets. 


HERE IS NOTHING new about the gymnasium as 

a preliminary means for the moral and mental edu- 
cation of the boys of the streets in great cities ; but 
it is a little unusual to apply the same methods to 
girls. A girls’ gymnasium in one of the crowded tene- 
ment districts of New York is proving, however, that 
girls of the same class take the same intense interest 
and receive the same benefit from the gymnasium as 
do the boys. 

The interesting institution which demonstrates this, 
the ‘‘ West Side Juvenile Club of New York,’’ has 
been established two years and is in the heart of what 
used to be Old Greenwich Village, now a part of the 
lower West Side in the metropolis. It is a thickly 
populated tenement section, where there are children 
in plenty whose only playground is the street. Go 
down into Old Greenwich any evening, excepting when 
the weather is very severe, and you will find the 
streets filled with strong-lunged boys and girls, run- 
ning hither and thither in hastily improvised games. 

Mr. Perey Smith, director of the Juvenile Club, 
says that every boy has a large supply of physical 
energy which must be exhausted before the boy 
will be at rest. If this spirit of activity is expended 
in innocent exercise, no harm is done ; but frequently the 
avenue of escape leads to mischief, or perhaps it is 
late at night before the physical desire for the exertion 
of the muscles is gratified. And there is harmin that. 
Get the boys into the gymnasium, says Mr. Smith ; let 
them work themselves out on apparatus that develops 
them, and by 9 o’clock, when the club is closed, they 
are glad to go directly to their homes and to bed. 

This has proven to be true, for the 500 boys who go 
to the club, and the 100 girls, all between the ages of 
seven and sixteen, prefer the sport which they find 
there to the uncertain games on the pavements. Two 
hours are spent in the club-house at night. The time 
is not all occupied by the gymnasium exercises, for 
there are a few books and games for the instruction 
and amusement of the children. And the demand for a 
larger supply of both is distinctly apparent. Two 
former factory rooms are used, and these are much 
too crowded, showing the popularity of the place. 
The girls are permitted to come only once a week, for 
there is not room for them every night. 

And this is only the nucleus of a larger institution. 
Shower-baths and billiard tables are planned. Sewing 
and cooking classes are to be organized for the girls 
and a trade-school for the boys. A young man witha 
knowledge of the rudiments of the carpenter’s or 
plumbers’ trade can earn twice as much as a “helper’’ 
to one of these mechanics as the young man who is 
entirely ignorant of these things. So it is intended 
that the boys of the lower West Side who so desire 
may at this club learn the first essentials of the me- 

chanic’s trade. 
» * 
PuT new life into the run-down system. Abbott’s 


Angostura Bitters does it. Nothing like it to kill that 
“*tired feeling.’’ 
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We will be pleased to send you our MARKET LETTER 


and give you our views on any stock in which you are 
interested. 
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Jacob Berry & Co. 
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Pamphlets and other data on financial 
markets issued upon request, 


rPREE. 


THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from afi the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
rinci i compontes, dividends, ete. Every investor should 
fave iW 1 send it free for six months pen request, 
.L. WISN ER 7 CO., 82 Broadway, New Yor 


WHY 17 1-2 CENT COTTON 


WILL EQUAL $1.85 WHEAT 
IN ITS EFFECT ON THE STOCK MARKET 





Send for this letter showing what stocks to buy to make 
the most money out of the coming rise, 
Orders exectted in all listed stocks for investment or on 


margin. Special attention given to Mining Investinents. 
Send for illustrated book describing properties and 


equipment of 
CROWN KING MINES CO. 


Information concerning this valuable property and all 
other UNLISTED STOCKS cheerfully farnishec 


J. L. McLEAN & CO., Bankers 


Main Office, 25 Broad St., New York 


THE PRESENT CONDITION 
600 OP oss 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 
GOLD FIELDS 











Te E existing conditions and future of Thunder 

Mountain as a gold camp, with the opinion of 
a reliable mining expert of National reputation, will 
be mailed free on request for afew days. This is of 
great value to all interested in the development now 
going on in that region. Address 


SPEAR’S AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE, 
169 BROADWAY, - New YORK 


A LIFE INCOME! 


You can secure a permanent life income by invest- 
ing a few dollarsa month. Thousands have done it, 
why not you! Address at once, 


EMERSON & co., Bankers 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
171 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
HO TO SPECULATE 
SUCCESSFULLY 
—ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Without margining. Al! losses, if any, reduced to 20 per 
cent, and success assured 8 times out of every 10. A plan 
placing you on both sides of the market, and you make a 
profit whether stocks go up or ayn; $75 enables yom to 
operate 50 shares successfully. . BE. INFORMA ION, 
Box 119, New York City. 


YOU WORK 


year after year for a moderate 
income without getting ahead or 
making provision for your old age. 






























You Can 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


now with an investment of only 
$5.00 per month. A_ larger 
monthly saving will give you 


A Life Income 


A company with assets of over 


Half a Million Dollars 


brings it within your reach. 

We have the best proposition offered 
the investment world to-day and invite 
legitimate investigation, No Scheme, 
but an honorable business enterprise 
which will do all we claim. One great 
commercial agency says of us: ‘The 
Company is engaged in a safe and legiti- 
mate venture, well located and entitled 
to confidence.” 

‘rite to us and learn full details. 


Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ Co., 


Dept. B, 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chicago. 
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_Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


[NOTICE.—This Gcpartnent is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LEsLIE’s | 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- | 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LesLie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,”’ LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE FAILURE of Woodend & Co., 

coupled with the report that the con- 
cern was a bucket-shop 
speculated with its subscribers’ accounts 
instead of doing a legitimate trading busi- 
ness on the exchange 
ment favoring the expulsion from the 
Consolidated Exchange of those who may 
bring discredit upon it. It is said that 
some ‘‘ bucketing ’”’ is done by a few who 
have affiliations with the regular New 
York Stock Exchange. It is high time 
that the exchanges took action to purge 
their membership, if such abuses exist. 
Wall Street is itself largely responsible 
for killing the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. Thousands who have suffered by 
the methods of bucket-shops have laid 
the blame directly to the exchanges, and 
in some instances it seemed to belong 
there. The Consolidated Exchange has 
been especially remiss, in my judgment, 
and if its management will take hold of 
this matter in a fearless and independ- 
ent way, it will do considerable toward 
strengthening public confidence. 

The manner in which the Stock Ex- 
change has permitted well-known manip- 
ulators to list their inflated securities is 
deserving of the severest censure. The 
revelation in the suit brought by John C. 
Calhoun, a New York lawyer and pro- 
moter, against the directors of the 
former Trust Company of the Republic, 
the Ship-building Trust directors, and 
others, for one million dollars, alleges 
that the bonds of the Ship-building Trust 
were to have been pooled and not sold, 
for less than 95, until the Trust Com- 
pany of the Republic should have sold 
its $4,250,000 of bonds. The revelations 
in the Ship-building Trust also disclosed 
that an agreement had been entered into 
by insiders to have their stock sold at 
profitable figures before the stock of | 
other subscribers was disposed of. 

Surely the Stock Exchange should al- 
ways know, when it lists any security, 
whether it is regular, fair, and honest. 
That is what its committees are for, or 
pretend to be for. And this leads also 
to the reflection that the wreck of the 
Trust Company of the Republic, based on 
the collapse of the U. S. Ship-building 
scheme, may possibly be followed by 
others, unless the financial situation 1m- 
proves ; for it is no secret that several 
trust companies which were conspicuous, 
during the inflation period, in standing 
behind what are now known as “‘indi- 
gestible securities,’’ are overloaded with 
the latter. What would happen if one 
or two of these institutions should be 
suddenly called to account ? Is this the 
reason why our large financial institu- 
tions prefer to keep their funds on hand 
rather than to loan them too liberally at 
prevailing interest rates? Possibly ! 

It is not so much because of a super- 
abundance of cash that interest charges 
are low, but rather because of a lack of 
credit and the growing depression in 
business, which has lessened demands on 
the banks by those engaged in legitimate 
business enterprises. The demand from 
speculative centres, especially for loans 
on collateral not of the highest quality, 
does not abate. Much is made of the re- 
cent sale of $37,000,000 of New York 
City bonds at a little less than 101, and 
this is pointed out as an indication that 
the bond market is bound to improve. 
These bonds pay 3 1-2 per cent. and are 
free from taxation. Taxes in New York 


average about 1 1-2 per cent., so that | 


the holder of these bonds escapes that 
charge on his holdings, and can add it, in 
part at least, to the earning power of the 
latter. Only two years ago these bonds 
sold seven points higher. 


anything comforting to Wall Street in | 


this bond sale it is welcome to it. 

A noticeable feature in connection with 
the growing business depression is the 
large number of small banks scattered 
throughout the country that are going 
under. According to Dun’s report, six- 
teen banks and other fiduciary institu- 
tions closed their doors during the month 


-that is, that it | 


has led to a move- | 


If there is | 


of April, with liabilities of over $4,000, - 
000. During April, 1903, only four bank 
failures were reported, with liabilities of 
$71,000. To those who have watched 
| preceding periods of depression, there is 
| great significance in these scattered bank 
failures. If they were to happen in a 
| bunch, in one locality, they would be far 
more serious. 

The fact that the books of the Steel 
| Trust, at the recent annual meeting, 
| showed that Mr. Perkins, of the firm of 
| J. P. Morgan & Co., was the holder of 
| very little stock, and that Mr. Morgan 
himself was not among the heaviest 
owners of Steel shares, is not surprising. 
No one sees the signs of a financial 
| storm more quickly than old navigators 
on Wall Street, like J. P. Morgan. A 
year ago I called attention to the fact 
that heavy holders of stocks were selling 
them on every advance. It has always 
been Mr. Morgan’s method not to hold 
on to securities which he has manu- 
factured for sale, but to sell them and 
hold on to the proceeds. It is generally 
understood that he has parted with an 
enormous amount of stocks and bonds, 
and, in expectation of lower prices, has 
set his money aside for use when the 
bargain-counter opens. One excellent 
authority reports that Mr. Morgan’s cash 
deposit at the beginning of this year was 
more than $30,000,000 in a single New 
York bank. It is no wonder that he can 
| go abroad with a light heart, if not an 
easy conscience. So far as owners of 
Steel Trust shares are concerned, they 
can look out for themselves. 

While insiders, especially the heavy 
owners of Steel shares in Pittsburg, were 
unloading their stock after the recent 
dividend declaration, I cautioned my read- 
ers against those who were bulletining 


umns that the turn had come in the iron 
trade and that we were now once more 
on the upward side. 
files of almost any of our financial pa- 
pers and read the glowing predictions a 
couple of months ago. 
has watched the course of the iron mar- 
ket for any length of time knows that a 
period of abnormally high prices in iron is 
inevitably and always followed by a long- 
continued period of depression and ab- 
normally low prices. 





it has established to maintain prices. 
The dissolution of the Bessemer ore pool 
may be followed in due time by the dis- 
solution of the steel-rail pool and others, 
and then the Steel Trust will face its 
most serious hardship. 

The Bessemer Ore Association regu- 
lates the price and the output of iron ore. 
The Steel Trust is what is called ‘‘ a pro- 
ducing-consumer ’’-- that is, it produces 
its ore and then consumes it in the fabri- 
cation of ironand steel. The ‘‘ merchant 
ore dealers’’ are those who are not en- 
gaged in manufacturing but simply deal 
in ore, selling it to any customer, whether 
he be in or out of the trust. The Steel 
Trust wished to control the iron-ore mar- 
ket, and thus to control, in part, the in- 
dependent iron and steel makers. The 


inventories of property on hand would 
appear. With slackness in business the 
“merchant ore dealers’ 
hand to sell to anybody and at the best 
prices. They would not let the Steel 
the output of its rivals. Hence the split. 
side the Steel Trust has other troubles, 
of another kind, on the other side. It 
| has just added about a million dollars a 
year to its requirement for fixed charges 
and sinking fund by buying the Clairton 


on the preferred can be paid, the Steel 
Trust must earn nearly $40,000,000. Is 
it a wonder that the 5 per cent. second 
mortgage bonds are hovering around 70 ? 
And is it surprising that the directors of 
the trust have just amended the by-laws 
so as to postpone the declaration of divi- 
dends to one month later than usual? 
But the Steel Trust wants time, in the 
| hope that some day we shall have another 
boom in the iron trade. Thus again is | 
impressed upon us the truth of the old | 
adage that ‘‘time is money.”’ 


“S.,”” New York : It is difficult to get a rating, but 
as members of the Stock Exchange they seem to 
stand fairly well. 

“C.,” Chatham, N. Y.: The Steel ‘rust bonds 
are a second mortgage. They pay 5 per cent. inter- 
est. You will observe that the 5 per cent. bonds of 
the Lack. Stee! . sell at over 90. If the Steel 
Trust 5s were safe they would sell as high. 





While it has troubles of one kind on this | 





all over the land in their financial col- | 
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Hints to Money-makers 


“B.,”’ Cincinnati, O.: Two dollars received. You 
are on my preferred list for six months. 

“B.,”’ Allentown, N. J.: I doubt if much will be 
left for the creditors of Woodend & Co. It is al- 
ways wise to trade through a broker of established 
ae and position. 

N. G. W.,”” Munhall, Penn.: 1. I could not an- 
swer. They all seem to have yellow stripes at 
times. 2. His old address would probably reach 
him. I do not know his whereabouts. 

“A Chump”: Write to Colonel Abraham Gruber, 
receiver, 170 Broadway, New York. I fancy you 
will have to run your chances with the rest of the 
re though there is little comfort in the thought. 

Zz. ”* New York: It has still to demonstrate 
its alae success. You can depend upon it 
that very few of the alluring prospectuses issued by 
corporations trying to sell their shares are “all that 
they claim to be.’ 

*B.,”’ Malden, Mass., 1. I only know that their 
reputation is good. You could do as well at a sav- 
ings bank of unquestioned safety. 2. Yes; but a 
first-class bond, yielding about 4 per cent,, might 
have greater safety. 3. No. 4. It would not sur- 
prise me if all stocks, coppers included, should sel! 
lower before election day. 

=o. ’ Pasadena, Cal.: Two dollars received. 
You are on my preferred list for six months. 1. The 
Atchison general 4s, N. P. 4s, and U. P. first 4s, I 
should call pretty nearly gilt-edged bonds, espe- 
cially the last named. 2. The West Shore 4s, the 
Manhattan consolidated 4s, the Central of Ga. con. 
5s, ithe Adams Express 4s are in your class. 

“Investor”: Preferred for one year. I see no 
reason why you should be in a hurry to exchange 
the Montreal and Boston copper stock. I certainly 
would not do it unless it was made clear to me by 
the management that it was to be to my advantage. 
The minority stockholders could get together and 
have an understanding if they acted in concert. 

*M.,”’ Cleveland: Amer. Smelters, People’s Gas, 
and Pennsylvania are all paying dividends and have 
all sold much higher. The Pennsylvania is reducing 
expenses on all sides, and must do so still further if 
it is to continue the payment of 6 per cent. divi- 
dends; but even on a 5 per cent. basis the stock 
should approximate present figures. There is dan- 
ger on the short side of the market unless you are 
abundantly able to protect yourself. 

“H.,”’ Chicago: Ice common, Leather common, 
and Realty common are all regarded as among the 
cheapest of the industrials. Your argument that 
the first-mentioned would hardly depreciate very 
much, just as the earning season of the company is 
beginning, looks reasonable. Realty will probably 
have to undergo a reorganization. The preferred is, 
therefore, a better purchase. A large amount of 
cumulative dividends is in arrears on Leather pre- 
ferred, and this militates against the common. At 
present prices, however, one cannot lose very much 
on any of these cheap industrials, and if they ad- 
vance they are likely to advance materially. 

‘G. B. G.,” Bristol: 1. I would keep out of the 
market at present, except for quick turns. 2. T.C. 
I. would look cheap at 35 but for the continued de- 
pression in the stock market. Many believe that 
ultimately the Steel Trust will gather in T. C. I. and 


| other leading competitors, but this is not a good 


| time for combinations. 


Turn back to the | 
| paying equally well. 


Everybody who | 


The strength of | 
| the Steel Trust depends upon the pools | 


higher the price of iron ore the better its | 


3. Steel preferred, except- 
ing for a speculative turn, does not look cheap. As 
I have pointed out, if the dividends are reduced, as 
I believe they must be, to 4 or 5 per cent., the stock 
at 55 will be selling higher than other industrials 
4. Not until the earning sea- 
son of the warm months. Glad you profited by 
my, suggestion. 

C. B.,”’ Pittsburg: Preference continued for six 
ae *, 1. I think itis. 2. lam told that the ex- 
penditures of Morgan’s Mercantile Marine have 
been tremendously reduced and that the company’s 
report will be better than was expected. While 
there is no prospect of dividends for the common, 
the stock ia regarded by many as a good speculation 
for along pull. It must be in the nature of a gam- 
ble, however, because full information regarding 
the earnings has not been given out at this writing. 
3. Unless business conditions improve, I do not be- 
lieve that the present rate of dividends will be 
maintained by all the railroads. 4. The safest stocks 
to own at such a time are the preferred shares of 
railroads that have regularly paid dividends on their 
common. 

“ B.,”’ Richmond, Ky.: A very optimistic analysis 
of the earnings and prospects of the Louisville and 
Nashville has been issued by Charles G. Gates & 
Co., the well-known Wall Street brokers, who place 
the stock on a level with St. Paul and Northwest 
common. I do not regard the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, however, as in the same class with these two 
very successful and profitable granger roads. he 
South has been wonderfully prosperous during the 
past year or two, and railroads have profited greatly 
from the remarkable boom in cotton. I do not be- 
lieve that the earnings of the L. and N. will show 
as well this year as they did last. For absolutely 
safe investment St. Paul or Northwest preferred, 
and especially the latter, could be recommended. 
Trust funds could safely be put in some such bond 
as the West Shore 4s, which have the guarantee of 
the N. Y. Central behind them. Manhattan Ele- 
vated stock, guaranteed and netting at present 
prices 5 per cent., would be an excellent invest- 
ment, better than the Detroit United Railway stock 
or L. and N. 

“*Pomona”’: Four dollars received. You are on 
my preferred list for one year. I prefer to answer 
through my column, excepting where circumstances 
require personal reply. 1. Continental Tobacco 
preferred comes ahead of the consolidated 4s; the 


| latter represent the common stock of the Conti- 


want a free | 


Trust fix the price of ore and regulate | 


Steel Company, so that, before dividends | 


| earnings, they must run their chances. 


| 


| 


nental and American companies. 2. The American 
Tobacco preferred is also ahead of the con. 4s. 
8. Soo preferred, as an investment, would have the 
preference over Continental Tobacco or Ameri- 
can Woolen preferred. 4. Continental Tobacco 
would come next. »5. Inter. Paper 6s are avery fair 
investment. 6. Write Spencer Trask & Co., bond 
department, William Street, corner Pine, New York. 
7. Kan. City, Ft. Scott and Minn. 4s are a fair in- 
vestment at prevailing prices. 8. The M. K. and T. 
second 4s have considerable merit. 9. A fairly good 
bond. 10. No; I would rather have the U. P. con- 
vertible 4s. 11. A bond would be better than the 
stock, but Manhattan Elevated preferred stock 
would be still better. 12. Manhattan Elevated 
“Query,” Jacksonville, Fla.: 1. i doubt if the 
world’s-fair traffic will add materially to the earn- 
ings of any of the great railroad systems. 2. Only 
about one-third of the shareholders of Ont. and 
Western united in the petition to have the voting 
trust dissolved, and the directors kindly consented 
to take the matter under consideration, and probably 
that is the last that will be heard of it. 3. The com- 
petition against the Sugar Trust is constantly in- 
creasing. New refineries have been started at 
Philadelphia and around New York. The bull tip 
on American Sugar may be circulated to enable in- 
siders to realize on their shares. As the stockhold- 
ers, according to President Havemeyer, have no 
business to know anything about the company’s 
4. It looks 
as if the Denver and Southwestern, with its bonds 
| dropping to about 25, would have to be reorganized. 
And yet as late as 1902 dividends of 5 per cent. on 
| the preferred and 6 per cent. on the common were 
being paid. How the poor public has been swindled! 


Continued on page 477. 
Your Investment and 
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MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


WADSWORTH & WRIGHT 


94 Broadway and 2 Wall Street, New York. 
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infant ile Paralysis 


Infantile Paralysis and its resulting 
deformities are generally considered 
incurable, while some physicians still 
claim patients will outgrow the trouble 
neither are true. 

We have been treating these cases 
for over thirty years and have aemon- 
strated the efficacy of our methods in 
hundreds of instances 

Write for our book treating on infan- 
tile Paralysis and deformities generally. 
It will cost you nothing and is sure to 
be of interest. 


THE L. 6. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Piue Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gettysburg and Washington. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


lue battle-field of Gettysburg, and the national 
pital in all the glory of its spring freshness, are 
ittractions so alluring that few would feel like refusing 
» visit them. It is to place these two attractions with- 


in easy reach of every one that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ¢ ont ti announces a tour over the interesting 
hanes -field, through the picturesque valleys of Mary- 


and, and an entertaining stay at Wz ashington. 
he tour will leave New York, We est Twenty-third 


Street, 7.55 A. M., and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Satur- 
day, Mi ay > 8th, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of six days. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be 


unescorted ladies, will accompany the party through 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, car- 
riage drives, and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New York, $21 from 
Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from othe er points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 


agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Filth Avenue, New York ; 
; Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Stree t, Newark, 
N.J.; ora idress George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








invest your surplus money where it will bring an 
income. Correspondence invited. JOHN 
GARRISON, 42 Broadway, New York Clty. 


2 RELIABLE MAN WANTED 2 


An established cereal tood company desires the services 
of a reliable man to fill responsible position. Compen 
sation $1,800 per annum with commissions. Highest 
references required and given. Address, Manager, 
Box 739, Bellevue, Mich. 


3 Months Free 


Send us yom name and address and we will 

send you The Investor’s Review for three 
months free of charge. A great journal of advice for 
everybody. Fully illustrated. Gives latest and most re- 
liable information concerning industrial, mining, oll and 
other stocks and enterprises. Knowledge is power. Great 
opportunities come and go. Great fakes likewise. Cet 
posted before investing. Write to-day. 


aidcenahdte S REVIEW, 1420 GAFF BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Your face tells! 
If soft and 
smooth, you use 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
‘wie. The J. B. Williams Co, , Glastonbury, Conn, 





DELIGHTFUL, PURE, HEALTHFUL 


“225° 





CHAMPAGNE 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 


The World’s Fair. 
Not Movinec Pictures, BuT PICTURES THAT 
Move You To Go. 
Ir you can’t afford to go to the world’s fair at St. 
I —_ the next best thing to do is to get a copy of the 





handsome folder issued by the West Shore Railroad 
Ce mpany. It is 30 x 32 inches in size, has twenty-four 
ialf-tone views of the exposition, and three maps in 


— —one of the grounds, showing the iocauons of the 
various buildings, one of the city, and one of the West 
Shore Railroad and connections. The reading matter 
ls interesting, is well printed, and in large, clear type. 
Copies can be had free by sending address to H. B. 


Jagoe, General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore 


Rail lroad, 


359 innit New York C sacl 







OW: A world-renowned esemete for the relief 
‘i and cure of Hoarseness and Sore Throat. 
BRONCHIAL Exceedingly effective, not injurious. 


- a 
Seolbatiione. Akh ds ?, 7 * 








5” DIVIDENDS. 
% An established industrial | 
enterprise desires to provide 

tor growing needs of its business; | 
is seeking additional capital | 
and makes special offering of 
a small block of Company's 
stock to conservative Investors. 
Here is a splendid chance to 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 476. 


“W. D.,” St. Louis : Preferred for one year. 
| By Troy, N. Y.: I would get a special rating. 
“H. H.,” Newark, N.J.: Preference continued 
for six months. 
‘E.,” Duluth, Minn.: I do not believe the bottom 
has yet been reached. 
“L. A.,”” New Orleans: Spencer Trask & Co. have 
a h ‘igh standing and good rating. 
‘A. J. B.,”’ Chicago: I do not find you on my pre- 
| ferred list. Read note at head of my department. 


“A.,” St. Augustine, Fla.: I do not find you on | 


my preferred list. See note at the head of this de- 
partment. 
at * New York: Preferred for one year. The 
road is operated as part of the B. and O. system. 
There are only $2,000,000 of the first mortgage 5s 
and $3,000,000 of the gen. mortgage 5s. I should re- 
gard the former especially as safe. 
“L. G.,”” New York: Of course you must know 
that I am not responsible for anything but my own 
department. It was with that understanding that 


I assumed its direction. I have tried to point this | 


out on several occasions in unswer to inquiries. 


*S. St... New York: I would keep out of the | 


market at present. Better be satisfied with a low 
rate of interest on your surplus until the bargain 
day in Wall Street arrives. It ought to be here be- 
fore "My day; perhaps quite a time before. 

“A. ’ New York: Preference continued for 
one = I see nothing in the present condition . | 
things to justify a decided advance in the nea 
future. Much depends on the size of the oennnd 
lating short interest. Many believe it to be very 
heavy. 

“xX. Y. Z.,” St. Paul: Pittsburg Coal preferred | 
does not look dear if we consider the high ‘ang od = 
which it has previously sold ; but it must be bo: 
in mind that it has recently added largely to "its 
bonded debt, and that the coal and iron business are 
both suffering from depression. 

“W.,”” New York: As I have frequently said, 
everything depends upon the earnings under the 
new management. They are showing very well, 
largely due to economies that have been enforced 
right and left. With normal weather conditions 
you should eventually get out without loss, and 
possibly with a profit. The lawsuits need not 
bother any one. 

“ H.,”’ Buffalo: Erie is heavily over-burdened. Its 
capitalization, including stock and bonds, is nearly 
$170,000 a mile, while that of the New York Central | 
is only about $96,000. The Erie earns a little less | 
per mile gross than the Central, but its gross earn- 
ings have showna large increase of late. It will be | 
a long time before the common shares will have a 
prospect of dividends. 

Pag Richmond, Va.: 1. Virginia-Carolina Chem 
preferred i is a fair speculative investment, if the re- 
ports of its earnings are honestly made. Like too 
many of the industrials, it has been in the hands of 
a speculative management. 2. It looks like a better 
property than U.S. Rubber. 3. The Chemical com- 
pany’s bonds are of course much the safer, though 
they are not a gilt-edged investment. 4. Manhat- 
tan Elevated guaranteed stock, netting about 5 per 
cent. at present prices. 

1. Y.”: I find no rating. The earnest effort 
now being made by a large number of prominent 
newspapers to have the protection taken off of paper 
and paper products, as well as the business de- 
pression, may affect the prospects of International 
Paper. The common stock is purely speculative 
and the preferred has ahead of ita large amount 
of bonds, though the dividends are reported to be 
earned with a handsome surplus. 

C.,’” Toronto: United States Leather pre- 
| ferred said last year as high as 96 and down to 71 1-2, 
| and this year it ranged from 76 to 80 3-4. It has paid 
| dividends with great regularity, although in the 
| last few years the full dividend on the preferred has 
not been met. These arrearages will have to be 
equalized in some way, ultimately, possibly to the 
advantage of the stock. The trouble with all in- 
dustrial corporations is that a clique of insiders 
run them to their own advantage. The minority 
must take what is left, and sometimes that is very 
little. 

‘D.,” Indianapolis : Rock Island securities are dis- 
trusted because of the tremendous inflation of the 
company’s stock and bonds. It is estimated that a 
decrease in the earnings of about 20 per cent. would 
jeopardize dividends on the preferred. No wonder 
that the bonds are unsalable, except at sacrifice 
prices, and that the common stock is constantly 
showing a declining tendency. The statement that 
the suit brought by C. H. Venner against the Rock 
Island as a minority stockholder was settled for 
$500,000 is denied. The suit has been settled, but 
the amount paid has not been officially made public, 

“Iron,” Detroit: 1. The Shelby lron Company, 
which has just passed the dividend on its stock, be- 
cause of the unsettled condition of the iron trade, 
last year paid 15 per cent., and its average rate of 
dividends for several years has been 13 per cent. 
There is certainly nothing in this that looks like a 
revival in the iron trade. 2. The business depres- 
sion is becoming more marked in every part of the 
country. Pennsylvania Railroad is reducing wages 
and laying off the working forces in many of its 
shops; woolen, cotton, silk, and thread mills are 
running on short time; car-equipment concerns are 
doing the lightest business in years; and the tend- 
ency of iron and steel is downward. This does not 
} improve the outlook in ie Street. 

ad Louisville, Ky.: The reports of the local 
| aie companies of New York City for the past 

year show that Manhattan made the greatest gain 
of all. The enormous extent of its traffic is dis- 
closed by the fact that last year it carried 273,000,- 
000 passengers, or about half the number carried by 
all the steam railroads in the United States during 
| the same period. 2. Money can hardly continue to 
be offered at present cheap rates in New York, in 
view of the enormous foreign demand for cash at 
high prices. The new Russian loan of $200,000,000 pays 
5 per cent for five years, and has been syndicated at 
98, while the Japanese seven-year 6 per cent. $50,- 
000,000 bond issue was placed around 93 1-2. When 
government loans are sold on such a basis, 4 per cent. 
railroad bonds at par are not so attractive. 

*Met.,”” Mobile: 1. If Metropolitan Traction 
Company were not badly in need of funds it wou!'d 
not be selling its two-year 5 per cent. notes so free- 
ly. Perhaps that’s what’s the matter with the 
stock. 2. The report that Republic Iron and Steel 

| is to issue bonds to meet its floating liabilities of 
over $5,000,000 no doubt has something behind it. 
The stock does not look attractive under such cir- 
cumstances. 3. N. L. Amster & Co., of Boston, are 
asking minority stockholders of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company to unite with them in organ- 
izing a protective committee to have something to 
say at the annual meeting on May 18th. They de- 








erly run, would receive from $2 to 
dividends per annum, instead of $1, and I am in- 
clined to agree with them. 

“Mex.,”’ Dover, N. H.: At the annual meeting 
of the Mexican Central Railway a scheme was 
| worked through by which the by-laws were amended 
so that the board of directors cannot be entirely 
| changed in a single year. Hereafter only three di- 
| rectors are to be elected each year, for five years. If 
stockholders desire to get rid of the present board 
they can only do it by electing a part of the board 
each year, until they have secured control. This i is 
the next best scheme to putting the voting power in 
| the hands of trustees. It enables a minority inter- 
est to dominate affairs. Perhaps it was for this 
purpose that some of the stock was picked up on 
the recent decline. The annual statement was not 
given to the stockholders, on the pretext that it 





was not ready for publication. It is said to show a | 


deficit of about half a million dollars. There is 
—~* ced too much juggling with Mexican Cen- 
tral. 
| Coatinued on page 478. 


clare that shareholders, if the company were prop- | 
per share in | 


WEEKLY 


| Business Chances Abroad. 


N SPITE of difficulties incident to the | 


character of the local government, 
| and the poverty and ignorance of the 
| people, the outlook for American trade in 
| Syria is promising, and if our exporters 
and manufacturers would press their 
| claims in this field more energetically 
| and wisely they- could undoubtedly cap- 
ture a much larger share of the trade than 
| they now get. American canned pro- 
| visions are doing well in Syria, as are 
also leather, wire nails, ice-cream freez- 
| ers, lamps, clocks, hardware, phono- 
| graphs, etc. In connection with the 
Syrian Protestant College are to be con- 
structed, within a few months, five hos- 
pital pavilions and other buildings. Va- 


rious kinds of materials and supplies will | 


| be needed from abroad. American ex- 
porters are referred to Mr. Anderson, 
| treasurer of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
| lege, Beirut, Syria. Recently the Beirut 
| gas works, which has a ninety-nine-year 
| exclusive franchise from the Ottoman 
| government, and first option on use of 
electricity, was purchased by Ibrahim 
| Sabbag, a wealthy and enterprising Syr- 
ian. Mr. Sabbag is interested in secur- 
| ing the co-operation of American experts, 
| being hopeful of extending the use of gas 
and eventually of electricity, through- 
out Turkey in Asia. American electric 
fans have recently been admitted to 
Beirut, where quite a number have been 
sold during the past year. It is believed 
| that electric street-railways will be au- 
| thorized by the central government be- 
fore long, along with electric light, tele- 
phones, etc. It is recommended that 
Americans interested in these proposi- 
tions correspond with Mr. Sabbag. 


a 


NITED STATES Consul Kidder, lo- 
cated at Algiers, Algeria, says that 
frequent inquiries are made at the con- 


porters of figs, almonds, olives, dates, 
and pure olive oil. The United States 
trade journals which come to him give 
ample information with reference to 
manufacturing exporters, but not as to 
importers of the articles mentioned. 
Dates grown in Algeria, especially the 
kind known as Biskra dates, are of the 
finest quality. The annual exportation 
to France amounts to about $200,000. 
Pure olive oil of superior quality is made 
in Algeria, of which France consumes 
about 2,000,000 kilograms (4,409,200 
pounds), valued at about $400,000, per 


annum. 
| a * 

Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Many Mothers administer Piso’s Cure when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual. 


fue Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-loving 
public as one of the best in the world. Visit the ware 
rooms, Sohmer Building, 170 5th Ave., before buying 
elsewhere. 


WASHINGTON 


VIA 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT 





EXPRESS STEAMSHIPS 


of the 


Old Dominion Line 


leave Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach St., New York, every week- 
day at 3 p.m 
following morning. 


, arriving at Old Point 
Steamer for 
Washington leaves same evening. 


|Through tickets returning from 
Washington by rail or water 


For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 


81-85 Beach Street, NEW YORK 





| 


| H. B. WALKER, J.J. Brown, 
Vice-Pres. and Traf. Mgr. G. P. 


sulate for the addresses of American im- | 


is a most attractive trip 


A. | 
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~ BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS 


Two-Speed Gear and 
New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since 
the coming of the chainless 


Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT : 
HARTFORD, CONN 

‘Cleveland ” 

‘*Crawford”’ 


‘Columbia ’”’ 
‘Tribune’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

**Monarch’ 

‘* Imperial ”’ 


‘*Rambler’”’ 
‘*Crescent’’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 





Tired of Delay. 
Clara—** What did you break off your 
| engagement with Charlie for ?’’ 
Maud—*'T felt as if I ought to be get- 
| ting married.’’ 























Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully illus- 
trated. The small picture above only 
suggests the real charm of these il- 
lustrations. As a bit of readable fic- 
tion the story is well worth writing 
for. It is contained in a handsomely 
bound book of 128 pages, a portion of 
which is devoted to the attractive 
mountain and lake resorts along the 
Lackawanna Railroad. It is a book 
you will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. LEE, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York. 
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Faultless 


BALTIMORERYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


Hunter 
BaltimoreRye 


leads in universal popularity because 
there's nothing wanting. It has 





Absolute Purity 
Faultless Quality 
Exquisite Flavor 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 














a firearm is a 
guarantee of superiority in every detail of 
design, workmanship and finish. 


HE brand “‘H & R’”’ on 


FREE Gpmplete Descriptive Cataloque of 
eee HR’? Guns and Revolvers 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 17, WORCESTER, MASS. 














ADVERTISE IN 


ESLIE’S WEEKL 











means writing that lasts as 
long as the paper lasts. 


“ETERNO” 
Dixon's 


Eterno 


The new indelible pencil—-WRITES 
BLACK, COPIES PURPLE. Kotter 
than copyingink. Sold by stationers, 
with or without nickeled point protector. 

Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencil for your use. Sent free 


Dept. Y JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0. Jersey City,N.J. 









ured to stay Cured. Health Restored. 
Hook 283A FREF. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ASTHMA ® 
Dyspepsia 


and other stomach trcubles quickly re- 


lieved and in most cases surely cured 
by the use of 





‘Glycozone” 


This scientific germicide is absolutely 
harmless; it subdues the inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, and by removing the cause, 
effects a cure. 

Used and recommended by leading physicians. 
Take no substitute and see that each bottle 
bears my signature. Trial size, $1.00, at drug- 
gists or by mail, from 





== - 


~ 
Dept. K, 60 Prince St., New York. 
Send for Booklet How to Treat Diseases. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
; Continued from page 477 


“G.,"" Webster, Mass.: 


dition. 

““Subscriber,’’ Honesdale, Penn.: 
preferred list for six months. 
at reports of Ry. Steel Springs. 


You are on my 


conservative basis than that of most of the indus- 
trials. 
R.,”’ Bridgeport, Conn.: 


recent meeting was, for the year, a little over $131,- 
000. The surplus increased the preceding fifteen 
months only $25,000. 2. The fact that the U.S. 
Rubber Company has $10,000,000 of funding notes 


outstanding justifies the contention of some of the 


directors that dividends on the preferred should 
have been postponed. 

“ Banker,” Buffalo: 1. It does not follow that be- 
cause the surplus reserves of the New York banks 
are large stocks should go up. The reserves were 
much larger in 1894 than they are now, and that was 
not a year of high prices. 2. 1 do not advise the pur- 
of Wabash or any other securities at this 
time, except foraturn. You can wait and be pa- 
tient and keep your money handy, and you will be 
able to pic k up bargains before election day. 

e.."’ Toledo, O.: 
ported combination of T. C. and I., Sloss-Sheffield, 
and Republic Iron and Steel has been had. The | 
effort has been directed mainly to stop the cutting of 
prices, but there 
field that this is difficult. The talk in London of in- 
ducing the steel manufacturers of the world to com- 
bine on a satisfactory basis seems absurd. It will 
be impossible to maintain such a far-reaching agree- 
ment without paying attention to a multitude of in- 
depe paente on the outside. 


”* Hartford, Conn.: The sharp retrench- 


ment a all the railways will reduce the volume of | 


business of the equipment companies this year, it is 
said, by at least 50 per cent. This is why I do not 
believe that dividends on Amer. Car and Foundry 


and Pressed Steel Car common can be continued | 


Both are too heavily capi- 
talized. 2. The Allis-Chalmers proposes to enter 
the field occupied almost exclusively by the General 
Electric and Westinghouse concerns. Strong men 
are behind the Allis-Chalmers, and this competition 
means something, unless the General Electric and 
Westinghouse 
c ombine, 

*M.,”’ Cleveland : 
taining an entrance R.. Buffalo, under a contract with | 
the Michigan Central and Canada Southern, makes 
itself a trunk line between Chicago and Buffalo. 
One more competitor in the field. 
out repeatedly that the Steel Trust charges alto- 
gether too small an amount for depreciation. When 
you consider that the average life of a furnace or 
iron mill, excluding buildings, is only from three to 
five years, it will readily be seen that Carnegie’s 


the rest of the year. 


plan of setting aside twenty per cent. of the earn- | 
If the 


ings for depreciation was business-like. 
Steel Trust followed his plan there would be nothing 
left ne dividends on rg stock. 

’ Portland, Me.: A combination of the ¢ 
Westurn and the Kan. r ity Southern was ro ee 
about. The latter is in the hands of trustees. It is 
said that the Holland stotkholders will make an 
effort to secure control. Such a combination would 
benefit both properties. 2. Not only the iron mills, 
but cotton and sijk mills, and not a few woolen mills 


The stock is not dealt in 
on the exchange, and it is impossible to obtain sat- 
isfactory information regarding the company’s con- 


Will endeavor to get 
Il am told that the 
earnings are large, and I know that the capital, so 
far as the preferred is concerned, is on a much more 


1. The increase in the | claims for insurance 
surplus of Rubber Goods Company reported at the 


No official confirmation of the re- | 


are so many independents in the | 


take the Allis-Chalmers into the big | 


2. I have pointed | 


| and distributed. A temporary injunction | 


has been issued. The Loyal Americans 

was organized in 1900, under the Illinois 
| laws, and changed its name September, 

1903, to the Fraternal Army of Loyal 

Americans, following a consolidation. 

An examination has just been made 
| which shows that the officers have with- 

drawn $30,000 without warrant and in 
| violation of the constitution, and that 
had been omitted 
from the statement to the department. 
‘‘The Loyal Circle,’’ recently merged 
with the ‘* Loyal Americans,’’ was found 
to have been insolvent, and yet its six 
officers drew $10,737 in salaries in its 
final year. 

“G.,” Anadarko, O. T.: The Provident Savings 
Life makes an excellent report of its earnings and 
is well regarded. 

*Honest,”’ Providence, R. I. : The reason why the 
Supreme Council of the Knights of Columbus has 
refused to pay the $1,000 benefit to which you allude 
is because of the statement that the member who 
died was a Freemason and therefore could not bea 
member of a Roman Catholic order like the Knights 
| of Columbus. The matter will be contested in the 

courts, as it is asserted that it was known to the 


local council of the Knights that the man was a 
Mason at the time he was admitted tothe beneficial 


order. 
e 
| Kh’ Meron . 
| * 2 
How To See Our Wonderland. 


A PUBLIC service has been rendered 

to that large body of Americans who 
love to travel and who appreciate the 
wonders of their own land, by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, in the publication of 
a beautiful book of over a hundred pages 


The Pere Marquette, by ob- | on coated paper, with superb illustrations 
| of the Yellowstone Park, the haunts of 


| wild game in the Northwest, and the 
| magnificent natural wonders of all the 
vast area of our country between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific slope. It is 
remarkable how few Americans realize 
the beauties and attractions of this fa- 
| mous Wonderland. A copy of the book 
| will be sent without charge if readers 
will mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY and write 
to Charles S. Fee, G. P. A., Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., and in- 
close six cents to cover postage. 


have been reducing working time because of the | 


business depression. 3. Twin City Rapid Transit 
earned about 7 per cent. on the common. It pays 
5 per cent. in annual dividends. Like many other 
dividend-paying properties, it seems to be borrow- 
ing money to pay for improvements. It is not, 
stric tly speaking, a first-class investment. 

*T.,”’ Topeka, Kan.: 1, The way in which in- 
siders have taken advantage of the Atchison stock- 
holders is disclosed by the story of the Houston Oil 
Company and Kirby Lumber Company’s connection 
with the Santa Fé. 
if any stockholder would have the whole truth told. 
Ask President Yoakum for it. 2. Amer. Can re- 
ported an increase of net profits last year of a mil- 
lion anda half. If the preferred * on a good 5 per 
cent. basis it ought to sell higher. I doubt if it is. 
3. Lathrop & Smith, of New York, are asking prox- 


ies from stockholders of the Columbus and Hocking | 
Coal and Iron Company in their campaign against | 


P resident Ziegler. 

‘L.,” Nashville, Tenn.: 1. Norfolk and Western his 
authorized a bond issue of $35,000,000, running forty 
years, at 4 percent. It is rumored that these will 
be used as the basis for collateral to secure short- 
time loans. It would have been better if the Nor- 
folk had not paid so much in dividends when the | 
stock was being boomed and had applied its earn- 
ings to surplus account. 2. I certainly fail to see 
anything attractive in General Electric. Its annual 
report admits that the business is seriously dis- | 
turbed ; that while its sales increased by $5,000,000 
the net earnings increased less than a million dol- 
lars. A million anda half was written off from the 
patents and other accounts of the Stanley company. 
Take your profit. 

*““Steel,”’ Philadelphia : The purchase of the 
Clariton Steel Company by the Steel Trust was 
made apparently on a satisfactory basis. It in- 


cludes an arrangement by which the Crucible Steel | 


Company agrees to make large purchases from the 
trust for ten years, 2. The Erie will be in better 
shape by reason of the failure of the effort to pro- 
long the trust. That is, there will be freer specula- | 
tion in the shares. Possibly they will decline, but 
speculation will be more active, and as the property 
is desirable, different interests who seek its control 
will either be obliged to buy it in the open market 
or else fall back on the scheme of coaxing proxies 
from enough of the shareholders to control. Share- 
holders are not giving away their proxies now as 
freely as in other times. 


New York, May 12th, 1904. 
. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


|? IS the old, old story—another assess- 

ment concern in trouble. This time 
it happens to be the Fraternal Army of 
Loyal Americans, a name big enough in 
itself to sink almost any ship. The in- 


JASPER. 


surance commissioner of Illinois has filed | 


a bill for an injunction against the Army, 
asking that it be restrained from doing | 
business and that its assets be converted 


It would be interesting reading | 










© CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
pg Best Cough “"" Tastes Gor 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest Fourth of July picture reaching us by 
June 12th; a prize of $10 for the most acceptable 
Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by No- 
vember Ist; anda prize of $10 for the picture, arriv- 
ing by December 4th, which reveals most satisfac- 
torily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
| competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
| weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 

originality of the subject and the perfection of the 

photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
| enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
| unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
| for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 


directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
| may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
| ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
| elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
| those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
| Contestants should be patient. 
| the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be nen | 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 


| glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
| of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”’ When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “‘ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


. ea 
The Time To Buy Bonds. 


SPENCER TRASK & Co., the New York investment 
| bankers, report a steady and growing demand for 
inactive bonds of demonstrated value, particularly 
as related to increased issues, which are to be pur- 
chased upon terms to yield annual income of full 5 
per cent. and over. This rate of income has become 
available for investors because of the lessened de- 
mand for active bonds, the natural result being that 
investment houses have been able to secure new 
issues of inactive bonds from original sources at 
greatly reduced prices, and thus offer in turn to 
clients at attractive figures. This firm states that 
| one of the indications of the satisfactory conditions 
is the recorded value of exported manufactures, 
aggregating $288,000,000 for the eight months of the 
fiscal year ending with February last, representing 
an increase of $26,000,000 over the same period of 
1903, and an increase of 100 per cent. over the same 
period for 1896, when the recorded figures were ap- 
proximately $144,000,000. It is generally recognized 
that if the collateral securing these notes were 
offered for sale under ordinary conditions, sales 
would not be upon so liberal a basis of income yield, 
and it is therefore not surprising that investors 
should be so quick to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to secure a safe and profitable 
short-time investment. 














No writing except | 


| winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise | | 


weight trom 5 to 10 lbs. 
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Skin Tortures 


From Pimples to Scrofula 


Frominfancytoage, 
are instantly re- 
lieved and speedily, 
permanently, and 
economically cured 
by warm baths of 
CuTICURA SOAP 
and gentle applica- 
tions of CUTICURA 
OINTMENT, when 


. “tit all seh te ; 
CAVES OF 


CALIFORNIA 


California has 











numerous natural 
bridges, caves, etc., of no little inter- 
est. The Mammoth Cave of Cala- 
veras; ony Alabaster Cave; the Crys- 
tal Palace Cave, containing a number 
of subterranean apartments, such as 
the Bridal Chamber, the Cry ‘stal Pal- 
oe Room, and the wonderful Music 

all 
The pleasantest, shortest and quickest route 
to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P. &T.A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 

















Sulphur Baths 


The only fine toilet soap that con- 
tains enough pure sulphur to pro- 
duce an effective sulphur bath is 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. With 
warm water it makes a copious 
lather. 

Be sure and get the genuine 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


0c. by 


New Veo 





2hc, a cake at all drug stores, or paren | for 
THE ¢. N. chit TENTON €O., 185 Falton St. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, 
















Black or brown, 50 cts, 








Wilk ARE HAIR GROW! 


Evans Vacuum Cap 
This appliance will mas- 
save the scalp and force a 
free and healthful cireula 











tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be 
ginning. Sold on 80 days 
trial, Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
at. Lous Office, Fullerton 
. ldg.; New York Office, 


1500 roudway. 


Not : ‘To those who find it convenient to call at our 
offices we will give @ sufficient nuniber of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit.o. this appliance, 





Too Fat 


; \ Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 


* od is pertectly sate, natural and 

»| scientific. It strengthens the 

eq | heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 

Big Stomach, Fat Hips, et 
Send your name and address to 

the Hall Chemical Co. 75 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. ., for Free 


No sickness. It reduces 
and ts pertectly harmless 


Nos starving. 
a month, 


| ‘Trial Treatment. 





White Enamel, Cireular Free, 
Crane Bros,, Mfrs., Westfield, Mass. 


BABY’ S BATH | 


and Musical Compositions. 


ROYALTY PAID by Porhiray x and popularize. 
SONG-POEMS **5 














ONEER PUB. CO. 
Chimere Hullding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Officially Endorsed 
Panoramic View of 
WORLD’S FAIR 


Published only in 


The Best Guide to 
St. Louis and 
The World’s Fair 


English and German now 
ready. French and Span 
ish May 15th: large map of 
City, two colors, streetand 
street-railway guide, Of 
ficial Dir gram of grounds 
and b uildings, with keyed 
list of every building. Buy 
of your newsdealer or sen’ 
25 cents to publisher 


The Best Guide Co. 43 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


& THE BEST 


To ST.LOUIS 


AND peWort? 'S Fi 
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FOR WET FEET. 
THE CHuIcK—‘* What’s the matter ?” 
THE DuCKLING—‘‘ You'd cry, too,-if your ma made you wear overshoes 
when you went swimming.” 














1: Holidays in England 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled 
**‘ Holidays in England,” describing Cathedral 
Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and ‘Tennyson Dis- 
tricts, and the Harwich Hook of Holland 
Route, I'win Screw Steamship Line, England to Rot. 
terdam or Antwerp. Address, 





































and Liquor Habit cured ia 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
0 F | U Mii: DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Blended from the choicest liquors AND RETURN. 
ever so soft and mellow. Refuse all 
antees the flavor and quality. Sept. 30th, inclusive, with final 
HARTFORD, NEW YORK, LONDON. 
, , CHICACO $30.00 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
Russia Cement Co.cvcsits's | E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
ORIGINAL] Cororapo 
and brought to perfection by aging. via 
substitutes. Insist upon having UNION PAGIFIC 
SEVEN VARIETIES. return limit Oct. 3lst, 1904, from 
With correspondingly low rates 
lE PAGE'S MUCILAGE. deems other points, 
finest papers. Full 2-ounce botile, Inquire of 








362 Broadway, New York 
BOTTLED COCKTAILS. 
No made-by-guess-work cocktail is 
the “Club” brand. The name guar- EVERY DAY from June Ist to 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., | | ST, LOUIS $25.00 
| No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No Be sure your ticket reads over this Une, 

Sec.3 also half-pints, pints & qts, 

E y emonean 

L° PAGE'S GLUE “Ese 











WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! | 












THE 


THE ‘SOHMER” HEADS THE GREATAMERICAN 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


| in the U.S. wards of Teas, Cof- 
| ff Oolong, Kng. Breakfast, Gun- | fees, Spices, Extracts and 
powder, Sonchong, Congou | Baking Powder, we will 
Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, ajjow you 20 per cent. 


Imperial, Ceylon. 
off and pay all express 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and pay D> 


SPECIAL 
ie. UFFER 








Sohmer B uildin L£@» Only salesroom | Eng. Kreakfast, 25 & 2060. Ib. charges, 80 that you may 
ai in Greater New | red aanana ue thoroughly test the quality 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. We are selling the BEST of the goods. This is a 





} chance that is seldom 
: 25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla 
Good Roasted COFFEES, | Chance to purchase our 


FIRST COACH EXCURSION OF THE SEASON 12, 15, 18 and 20¢. a tb. | goods at less than cost. 


5Oc. TEAS @ i stir || 





TO ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR VIA For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD WR. MILLER, “are ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


$18.00 Round Trip from New York, Tuesday, 81 & BS Vesey Street, P. O. Box 259, New York. 


med 17th. Tickets will be sold for Coach 
rain only, leaving New York 10.00 A. M., Brotherhood 
Champagne 


good to return leaving St. Louis ten days in- 
cluding date of sale. 

It is easy to get | 
Just ask for it 














ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO 
GETTYSBURG, HARPER'S FERRY AND 
WASHINGTON, MAY 21 AND SEPTEMBER 17. 


$22.00 covers all rail and hotel expenses from | Cellars at 
New York for six days. Washingtonville, N. Y. 





For pamphlets giving full information call | You will be pleased with its fine qualities 


P. or address Lyman McCarty, Ass’t Gen’l 

ass. Agent, B. & O. R. R., 434 Broadway, 

a & Ro, 434 Broadway BROTHERHOOD WINE CO. 
Spring and Washington Sts.. New York City 


~RALEPOINTED PENS 


H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 






\Iade in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED | 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


uy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 23 ots., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, New YORK 
or any Stationery Store. | 





One of the greatest struggles in history opens with the Russo-Japanese war. Its outcome 
may change the entire map of Asia, and perhaps Europe. What likelihood is there of 
other nations becoming involved ? 






Fa, aaa 


lal Ce oe 
24°F Pe 
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MICHAEL DAVITT, former Member of Parliament, who investigated the Kishineff 
atrocities, says in the New York //era/d: 


“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia 
fought England, France, Turkey and Sardinia combined, to find how 
long the Czar’s Army can stand up against Japan.” 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


“The only World’s History that reads like a story- 
book, yet is recognized as a standard authority,” 


is a necessity at all times, and doubly so now 





9 Volumes 
Il inches Tall, 8 Inches 
Wide, 2% Inches Thick, 
6,800 Pages, 4,000 Iilus- 


b 
Sent on Seven Days’ Approval wwottens, Wangs @ Ls. 


GREAT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS WILL SPEND HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS to give you the latest news of battles and movements 
of the armies ana navies. ‘To appreciate what the great struggle means you should go further 
back than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. You 
can’t understand the news of the war unless you’re reasonably familiar with the history and 
development of these countries. Nowhere can you find everything you want to know so 
succinctly and interestingly told as in Ridpath’s History of the World, 

























A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. Weng 
May 19 
In cleant up our stock we find a few slightly “ rubbed” and mismatched 
Poss ae loon or colina pages. The difference would scarcely be noticeable MERRILL 
to anyone outside the book trade. Rather than rebind such a small lot 4 AKER, 
we will dispose of them at what they would be worth to us with the 9 & 11 E. 16th S¢., 
covers torn off, and on small monthly payments. New York. 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a 
story-book— yet is recognized by such men as William McKinley, 
Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vin- 
cent, and thousands more, a8 a standard authority and the great- 
est historical reference work in existence, 

Send for the free specimen book TO-DAY 

That specimen book will tell you all about the history 
HOW it came to be written, 7 O W it will interest anc 
entertain you, W//Y = need it, and // OW you can 
secure oné of the slightly mismatched sets at much 
less than the subscription price. 


Merrill & Baker, Publishers, INQUIRY COUPON 
If East 16th Street, New York If you mention Leslie’s you need not cut out coupon . 


Without cost to me please send 
the RIDPATH Sample page 
and illustration book which con- 
tains specimens of Race Charts, 
Chronological Charts, Colored Race- 

Type Plates, Engravings, Photo-en- 
gravings, Tint Block Color-Plates, Text 
Pages, with fall particulars and prices of 
the slightly damaged sets. 
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Address ...+++++ 


The Asiatic Crisis 
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New York Central’s Grand Central Station, "TE" yOw Weel” 
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Compare Our Methods 
With Yours 


You cleanly housewives—compare our methods 
with yours. You will realize then why Schlitz 


beer is pure. 


You wash a cooking utensil once. We wash a 





bottle four times, by machinery, before we fill it. 


You use city water. We bore down 1400 feet to 





rock for ours. 


You prepare food in the air of the room. We 
cool Schlitz beer in plate-glass rooms and filter 
all the air that touches it. 





Then we filter the beer by machinery—filter it 
through white wood pulp. 


Yet your methods are cleanly. Ours are clean- 
liness carried to extremes. 


Then—for fear of a touch of impurity—we sterilize 
every bottle after it is sealed. We double the 
necessary cost of our brewing to give you a 
healthful beverage pure. 


Do you wonder that we sell over a million barrels 
annually? Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


